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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@~—— 


It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the “SPECTATOR” 
SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS, the outside pages of which will 
be devoted to Advertisements. The Twenty-second of these Supplements 
will be issued with the “Spectator” of Saturday, March 26th; and 
Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing Office not later than 
noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 





-NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———o—_ 
RUMOUR has suddenly sprung up that the German 
Emperor, who will receive the representatives of all 
the dynasties of Europe on the 22nd inst., being his ninety- 
first birthday (he was born on March 22nd, 1797), intends 
to signalise the occasion by abdicating his Throne. There 
is no discoverable basis for the rumour whatever, but the 
act is not in itself improbable. The Emperor is undoubtedly 
ill, and ill in a way which suggests the burning-down 
of the lamp; his duties press heavily upon his strength, 
and he would fain end his reign with Europe still at 
peace. An Emperor of Germany must head his Army if called 
‘into motion, and he could not doit. It is useless to discuss a 
ramour which may prove to be entirely baseless, or founded 
upon erroneous calculations ; but it is certain that all the Courts 
of Europe await the 22nd inst. with a certain expectation, and 
that action halts—it may be only out of respect for the aged 
Sovereign—auntil that date is passed. 








The Balgarian Regents have acted with praiseworthy decision. 
Aware that if they overlooked the conduct of the mutineers in 
Silistria and Rustchuk, discipline in the Army must end, they 
sent the ringleaders before a court-martial at the latter fortress. 
Fifteen officers and one civilian were condemned to death, eleven 
lieutenants and serjeants to long periods of penal servitude, 
and 120 soldiers to three years’ imprisonment. Nine of the 
officers were shot on the following morning, the remaining 
sentences being commuted, and the sentences on subordinates 
and soldiers have all been confirmed. The Regents, however, 
allowed one of the condemued to leave Bulgaria, he being a 
born Russian,—an act of weakness, unless he was protected 
by some treaty. Foreigners who break laws are as amenable 
to justice as natives, Many leading Russophils have been 
arrested, many more have fled; Karaveleff will be tried for 
treason, and Zankoff finds it safer not to re-enter Bulgaria. 
The Army and the whole country support the Government in 
these energetic acts, seeing plainly that it is better for the 
Principality to run the risk of invasion than to perish by degrees 
of anarchy, The Russian agents boast, nevertheless, that there 
will be many more éimeutes, and the Regents are threatened in 
anonymous letters with assassination. 





The Russian Government has not treated this severity asa 
casus belli, probably because it at heart approves of any rigour 


of military discipline. Its official organ has been instructed to 
denounce Bulgarian atrocities, and to declare that the Regents had 
passed the limits of European endurance; but the papers have 
now grown calmer, and say that, although the incident shows 
that Bulgaria is governed by terror, Russia will not depart from 
her policy, but will await the action of Constantinople, where, 
of course, there will be no action. The war preparations con- 
tinue, and as regards the supplies of the Austrian Landsturm, 
are curiously hurried ; but the great Courts appear to be waiting 
for something. It may be that secret negotiations are going on, 
or that the Hapsburgs are again hesitating between defence and 
partition—there are still signs of this—or that there is a 
general resolve to allow the ninety-first birthday of the Emperor 
of Germany to pass in apparent peace. The German Sovereigns 
and representatives from all the dynasties of Europe will be 
present in Berlin upon the occasion, the last ceremonial that the 
great Emperor ever expects to see. He still performs all duties ; 
but the tendency to sudden sleep which often marks extreme 
age alarms his relatives and the physicians. 


We learned on Saturday with deep regret that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, though not quitting the Cabinet, had resigned the 
office of Secretary for Ireland. He is threatened, his physicians 
report, with cataract in both eyes, and must recruit his constitu- 
tion in quiet before the necessary operation can be performed,—the 
labour of his post, and the savage badgering of the Parnellites, 
having already seriously injured his health, He has been 
succeeded by Mr. Arthur Balfour, Secretary for Scctland, and 
nephew of the Premier,—an able man, but, one would have 
thought, scarcely strong enough in health for such a post. The 
Marquis of, Lothian replaces Mr. Balfour, with the approval, it 
would seem, of most Scotchmen. 


Lord Salisbury spoke with great force at a dinner of the 
National Conservative Club, last Saturday, in Willis’s Rooms. 
He declared the chances of peace to have improved considerably 
within the previous three weeks. He passed a most earnest 
eulogium on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and expressed his pro- 
found sense of the “ disaster” which the Government had suffered 
in losing his active services, calling him “ the ablest, the most 
loyal, the wisest, the most resolute of colleagues ;’’ and he said 
that the Irish Question pressed upon the Administration like 
“an evil dream.” He understood the impatience with which the 
failure of the Government to re-establish order in Ireland was 
regarded, for it was a condition of things “ disgraceful to law, 
disgraceful to constitutional government.” “The great object of 
society is that wrong should be reduced and that crime should be 
punished.” That object is not attained in Ireland. The jury 
system had utterly broken down. That rendered it necessary to 
alter the law which requires the intervention of a jury in punish- 
ing crime. But no such law can be passed at Westminster in the 
present state of the House of Commons, and hence the neces- 
sity of patience till the machinery for legislation is renewed. 





Referring to the reasons why Ireland is so discontented, Lord 
Salisbury denied that the question of nationality has very much 
to do with it. Directly the Irish Nationalists leave West- 
minster, they drop the national cry altogether, and speak only of 
the land question; and Lord Salisbury maintained that it is 
really the land question, and not the question of nationality, 
which makes Ireland so unmanageable. In Greece, in Italy, in 
the Tyrol, in France, in Belgium, during the agitations for 
national freedom, it would have been impossible to carry the 
country with the agitators by “ preaching a wholesale system of 
fraudulent bankruptcy.” Yet that is the course which the 
Irish agitators find most effective. Remedial measures of 
no light importance were possible in Ireland, but they 
could not be applied till the law had been strengthened 
and enforced. ‘‘ Legislative relief, instead of tending to quiet, 
will only aggravate the disorder, so long as it is believed that 





more agitation can wring more measures of the same kind out 
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of the Legislature of this country.” Nevertheless, the impression 
that his speech suggested an indefinite delay of remedial measures 
is, we believe, quite a mistaken one. What Lord Salisbury 
wants the country to understand is that it is no mere question of 
statesmen or parties on which we are now engaged, but that it 
is a question of our national existence. We have entered on a 
struggle for existence at a time when, said Lord Salisbury, too 
much softness has crept into our counsels, and when it is believed 
that great issues could be decided by a plentiful administration 
of platitudes and rose-water. “ We are undertaking no enterprise 
against liberty ; on the contrary, we are confronting the most 
dangerous enemies to liberty. Our object is to restore real freedom 
to the Irish people.” If only Lord Salisbury would live up to the 
latter part of his admirable speech, then, when the harvest is 
passed and the summer is ended, we might be able to boast that 
we were really saved. 


At a banquet at the Hotel Métropdle on Wednesday, Mr. 
Schnadhorst received a testimonial of 10,000 guineas, subscribed 
by all sections of the Liberal Party, as an acknowledgment of 
his services in organising the party. Dr. R. W. Dale, in pro- 
posing the toast of “The Liberal Party,” said that the proposals 
of the Government with regard to Ireland might be of such a 
character, that when the time came to meet them, the schism 
now existing might become an impassable gulf. He pressed 
on the party the weighty words of Richard Hooker, with 
reference to controversies of another kind :—“ There will come 
a time when three words uttered with charity and meekness, 
will receive a far more blessed reward than three thousand 
volumes written with a disdainful sharpness and wit.” 





Whether it was the approving reference to charity and 
meekness, or the disapproving reference to “ disdainful sharpness 
aud wit,” that irritated Sir W. Harcourt, we shall never know, 
—perhaps both the one and the other,—for in his speech he 
took up what he called Dr. Dale’s “sermon” with some acrimony; 
saying that the accents of the gospel of peace fell agreeably on 
their ears, especially when they came from the capital of the 
Midlands. It was a sermon, however, he remarked, that, so far 
as it was addressed to him, was addressed to one already con- 
verted. “It seems to me a waste of those great powers which 
ought to be reserved for impenitent sinners.” What more could 
he do than he had done? He had provided that useful piece 
of furniture which had become famous as “ the Round 
Table,” for the conference of the two sections of the party; 
and though he had been invited to sell it, be hoped to keep 
it as a memorial of conferences so harmonious. The two 
sections of the Liberal Party, so far as represented in these 
conferences, agreed on very many and very important points, 
and differed on few and secondary points. Nevertheless, the 
only cordial feeling which Sir W. Harcourt had to express 
was reserved exclusively for Sir George Trevelyan. So far as 
regarded the rest of the party, Sir William Harcourt evidently 
relied more on Lord Salisbury for bringing about their reconcilia- 
tion than on any “ Round Table” Conferences. He proceeded 
to deliver a sharp attack on Lord Salisbury and Mr. Goschen, 
and to promise for the Liberal Party that they would remedy 
the evils of Ireland by giving Ireland Home-rule. We do not 
envy the position of Sir George Trevelyan if he is at all likely 
to recoil into the arms of Sir William Harcourt. 


A conversation on the Jury Laws which took place in the 
House of Lords yesterday week, and which was begun by a 
speech from Lord Fitzgerald, is well worth the careful attention 
of the public. Lord Fitzgerald, Lord Bramwell, and Lord Ash- 
bourne, all agreed that what is now called “ jury-packing ” is not 
jury-packing in any ignoble sense at all, but simply the due care 
which the authorities who select the juries are bound to take 
not to include men who are under prejudice or under any influence 
to decide otherwise than according to the evidence. Lord Fitz- 
gerald adduced the rules laid down by a predecessor of the Irish 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Maziere Brady,—long before these disputes 
arose,—as to the proper mode of selecting a jury. Jurors, said 
Sir Maziere Brady, are rightly set aside in many cases where no 
legal cause of challenge could be established. In all cases, for 
instance, where associations or confederacies or combinations com- 
mitted to one side of the question exist, pains should be taken 
to eliminate from the jury, persons likely to be prejudiced by the 
principles of these associations. Lord Bramwell showed that the 
same was done in English cases; that in one murder case, for 
instance, where a large number of the Rochester panel were 
pledged not to find a verdict of guilty for murder till the law 








inflicting capital punishment was repealed, Misiones men 1, 

been impanelled, where Rochester na would Mierekeane 
had the right to be impanelled, to try the murder case, And the 
Court of Appeal, to which this exceptional setting aside of the 
ordinary panel was submitted, had declared that the oun. 
taken was perfectly right. Lord Ashbourne said that after the 
passing of Lord O’Hagan’s Jury Act, it was constantly found 
necessary, in order to get a fair jury, to set aside from fifty to 
one hundred jurors before an impartial jury could be obtained 

In this matter, indeed, the law of England and Ireland is re. 
cisely the same, and aims at getting fit men, however santians 
the challenges may be before they are obtained. : 


The resolution of Irishmen to pardon criminals and not suffer. 
the law to be executed is becoming universal. Even civil orders. 
in bankruptcy are resisted by force where the subject-matter is 
agrarian, and at Limerick it has been found necessary to “ adjourn 
all remaining cases for trial to the next assizes,” only two con- 
victions having been obtained in a whole list of criminal cages 
and these for minor offences. The juries even acquitted in ont 
where no witnesses were called for the defence. On Thursday 
Judge O’Brien, addressing the Grand Jury of Kerry, declared 
“the law has been defeated, or perhaps I should rather say has 
ceased to exist.” ‘ When I come to compare the official returns 
of crime with the preceding period, I find the total number of 
offences committed in this country since last assizes is less than 
in the corresponding period of last year. But the diminution 
of number affords no assurance or ground of improvement, for 
I find the diminution accounted for entirely in the class of 
offences that acknowledge to some extent the power and influence 
of the law—namely, in threatening letters and notices—while 
the amount of open and actual crime is greater than it was in 
the former period, showing that there is an increased confidence 
in impunity, and that menace has given place to the deed.” The 
Judge is wrong upon one point. The law has not ceased to 
exist. It still fetters the wronged classes, who, but for it, would 
organise armed parties, hire followers,and in six months probably 
liberate the country from its anarchy. Ireland is suffering the 
evils of savage life, plus the evils of high civilisation. 


For three more sittings (Friday, Tuesday, and Wednesday), 
the dreary debate on the Closure has been carried on in the 
House of Commons, and apparently we have not got to the end 
of it yet. Yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone made a long speech, 
which, in fact, protested against any change in the rule, and 
insisted that the Speaker, when entrusted with a mere veto on 
a closure that would obviously involve either an abuse of the 
rules of the House or a violation of the rights of minorities, 
would be loaded with a much heavier burden of responsibility 
than he is now, when he has only to determine the clear sense of 
the House. To us it seems just the contrary. A veto can only 
be imposed when the Speaker is quite clear that some whole- 
some practice of the House would obviously be overstepped by a 
sudden closure of debate, and that is a much easier matter to 
determine, and involves much less responsibility, than the dis- 
crimination as to whatis the clear sense of the House. Besides, 
if the Speaker does exercise his veto, it is because he is quite 
clear on the subject; and if he does not exercise it, the respon- 
sibility lies not with him, but with the person proposing the 
Closure. According to the present rule, the Speaker is saddled 
with a positive obligation to declare when the House is clearly 
sick of the debate, a very difficult matter; according to the 
new rule, he would not have to take action at all, unless he 
were quite clear that the Closure would do injustice to the 


On Friday week, two amendments of Mr. Whitbread’s,—one 
moved with the view of excluding the Speaker’s responsibility 
altogether, and one moved with the view of refusing him the veto 
on the ground that the rights of minorities would be infringed 
by the application of the Closure,—were negatived; and one 
amendment by Mr. Parnell, insisting that the Closure should 
not be applied till after some debate, was also negatived. On 
Tuesday, the veto which Mr. W. H. Smith proposed to give to 
the Speaker or Chairman of Committees was carried by 160 
votes to 70, And after that, the whole of Tuesday and Wednes- 
day was devoted to the discussion of the question how the 
Closure, when voted on one question, could be prevented from 
excluding debate on other subordinate but quite different 
branches of that question, which the House might not have in- 
tended to settle,—as, for example, Closure might be voted in the 
discussion of Supply, after sufficient discussion of one item of a 
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vote, but without any wish to foreclose discussion on other im- 

rtant items of the same vote. After a great number of 
amendments had been proposed and negatived, Lord Hartington 
suggested that the Closure might be applied toa definite portion 
of a clause up to any specified word, but not covering any ques- 
tion raised on any subsequent portion of the same clause. This 
the Government undertook to embody, if they could, in the 


resolution. 


The German Army Bill passed its second reading on Wednes- 

day by @ majority of 247 to 20, only 83 Members declining to 
vote, and it will, it is believed, be finally passed and come into 
action to-day. Herr Richter moved again the amendment of 
last Session to reduce the duration of the Bill from seven years 
+o three, but obtained only twenty-three votes. Herr Windthorst 
denounced the Bill, and declared that the Centre were as opposed 
+o it as ever, but considered it wiser for them, in the existing con- 
dition of affairs, to abstain from voting. The party, therefore, 
abstained, with the exception of eight, who voted for the Bill. 
The action of the Pope has therefore given the Government 
nearly a hundred votes, a great service, which neither Prince 
Bismarck nor the Liberals of Germany are likely to forget. 
There was practically no debating, and the Chancellor 
stands for the moment complete master of the legislative 
as well as of the executive power. There are signs, how- 
ever, already of a rift within the lute. Herr Bennigsen, 
who has returned to Parliament, is leader of the National 
Liberals; and he says that although the Empire must 
have more money, it shall not be voted through monopolies. 
Now, the National Liberals, when supported by the Liberals and 
the Centre, can defeat any Government Bill. 


The Supplementary Estimates were passed on Monday, 
owing to Mr. Gladstone’s intervention ; but Thursday night was 
spent in conversations on Egypt, and the purchase of the 
“‘ Brennan torpedo,” said to be the most formidable weapon yet 
invented, for £110,000. In the course of the Egyptian debate, 
Mr. Blane, Member for Armagh, declared that Mr. Goschen 
had an “indirect personal interest in the vote for the Nile 
Railway,” and when required to explain, said he meant that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was connected with the firm 
which floated loans, for which money was now wanted. Mr. 
Goschen not only denied the charge, but stated that his 
former firm, with which he is now no longer connected, 
had no financial interest in Egypt, direct or indirect. The 
House expressed strongly its sense of the outrage he had 
suffered in such a charge being made merely to annoy ; but it is 
unprepared to expel, and there is no other punishment. If the 
Chairman of Committees interfered, an apology would instantly 
be made, and ten minutes afterwards the offence would be com- 
mitted again. Practically, there is hardly more law in the 
House of Commons than in Kerry. 


A disgraceful scandal has occurred in Chatham Dockyard. 
Lord George Hamilton stated on Thursday that Mr. Young 
Terry, draughtsman, who has been employed in the Dockyard 
for eleven years, had been dismissed, “ for selling information 
confidentially acquired,’—that is, for selling designs of men- 
of-war and torpedoes. As Mr. Terry had taken no oath 
of secrecy, it is difficult to prosecute him, though we should 
Suppose an action for damages would lie; and it is con- 
sidered contrary to the interests of the public service to 
reveal the buyer’s name. The Government knows its own 
business best; but we doubt the use of this reticence. 
Tf the buyer were Russia, as everybody says, the suspicious- 
ness of the country could not be increased ; and if it were France, 
precautions would be all the more readily voted. Names 
must be revealed if traitors are to be punished, and our 
present lax ways will one day produce dangerous disorganisa- 
tion. The next Mr. Terry, if Lord George is accurately informed 
as to his guilt, ought to have seven years. 


Sir F. Pollock, speaking on Wednesday before the Society of 
Authors, stated that Mr. Besant had received a letter from Mr. 
C. Longman, promising that in fature that great firm, instead 
of presenting accounts only on the half-profit system, will 
accompany them with vouchers. As other publishers must 
follow suit—indeed, Messrs. Murray and others have always given 
vouchers—this is regarded as a triumph for authors; but we 
doubt if they will profit much by it. The better publishers do 
not cheat, and, as our correspondent “ X.” shows in the letter 





detailing a unique personal experience, the gain from knowing 
the publisher’s exact payments would probably be small. What 
is wanted is a new system which will leave the publisher free to 
keep his affairs to himself, yet enable the author to be certain of 
profit if he succeeds. The French one described last week seems 
to be the best; but it wants a rider intended to cover, or rather 
compensate, the publisher’s risk, which in the case of a new 
author without money is unreasonably large. Not one in three 
of them has that instinct for the public taste which in a few 
men amounts to something like certainty. 


Our libel law is certainly not satisfactory. Last week, a case 
was heard by Mr. Justice Field, in which Mr. Herman Merivale 
and his wife, who had written together a drama called The 
Whiphand, asked for damages against a dramatic journal called 
the Stage, for so describing their drama that any one reading the 
description would have imagined that it was one turning for its 
interest on the relations of a “ naughty” wife and a fond but 
fatuous husband to an intriguing foreigner. As a matter of fact, 
the drama was perfectly pure, and turned solely on a gambling 
transaction. But the question was necessarily one of damages. 
No pecuniary damage could be proved. Very probably the 
diffusion of the notion that the play belonged to a bad class 
might have increased rather than diminished its pecuniary 
success, and the jury assessed the damages at a shilling; so that 
the impression of the public would be that Mr. and Mrs. 
Merivale’s grievance was infinitesimal. That all comes from the 
vulgar constitution of our law of libel, which asks solely how a 
libel affects the pocket. Surely it isa very substantial grievance 
to have the whole drift of your play grossly misrepresented, 
whetherthe misrepresentation had or had not actually diminished, 
nay, even though it should actually have increased, the receipts 
of the door-keeper. 


Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, the preacher of New York, is 
dead. The disagreement of the jury in the Tilton case, when 
he was accused of adultery, left his moral character doubt- 
ful, and his reckless impulsiveness beyond doubt; but he 
was a man of note, a great orator for popular audiences, 
a courageous though not a deep thinker in theology, and 
a sincere abhorrer of all cruelty. His hatred of slavery 
rose to a passion, and was expressed when abolitionism was a 
detested creed. Mr. Beecher’s modes of making truth known 
were often disagreeable to the English mind, for he was by 
mental habit a confirmed advertiser; but there is no reason to 
think him insincere, and his countrymen, who knew him best, 
regarded him to the last with liking and admiration. 


In the Times of yesterday there was published a curious sum- 
mary of the late Lord Gifford’s will, offering to the four Scotch 
Universities the appointment of four Lecturers on Natural 
Theology in its largest sense, who are to be remunerated by the 
income of the bequests made by Lord Gifford. The University 
of Edinburgh is to have £25,000 for this purpose, the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, £20,000 each, and the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, £15,000. If they accept the trust, they 
are to appoint lecturers, who may give both popular and 
academical lectures on the evidence as to the nature and 
character of the infinite cause of all things. No test is 
to be imposed. An agnostic or free-thinker may hold the 
lectureship, or any member of any Church. The lecturers 
are to be appointed for two years at a time and to be 
re-eligible, but no single lecturer is to hold the post for 
more than six years, as Lord Gifford’s object was to oblige the 
trustees to vary frequently the thinkers who are to discuss this 
subject. Lord Gifford indicates pretty clearly a decidedly pan- 
theistic creed, but nevertheless a form of pantheism in which the 
part is perfectly conscious of its union with the whole,—man of 
his union with God. The form of his language concerning his own 
body and soul is curious and quaint :—“I give my body to the 
earth as it was before, in order that the enduring blocks and 
materials thereof may be employed in new combinations; and I 
give my soul to God, in Whom and with Whom it always was, 
to be in Him and with Him for ever in closer and more conscious 
union.” What did he mean, we wonder, by the “ enduring 
blocks” of his body? Was it his mode of describing the 
chemical atoms of which it was composed ? 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_——@——— 


THE RUMOURS CONCERNING LIBERAL REUNION. 


‘hee public would do well to profit by the remark attributed 
to Mr. Chamberlain in the Unionist Conference of 
Tuesday evening,—that all the evening papers tell us as to that 
which is going on amongst the Unionist Party is not true. Indeed, 
we have not often known scares so baseless as those got up on the 
strength of such a speech as that delivered at the Devonshire 
Club by Sir George Trevelyan on Wednesday week,—though 
the only important features of the authorised report were the 
impatience and distrust of the weakness of the Government 
in Ireland which the former Irish Secretary expressed, and 
his avowal of a belief that it would take a reunited Liberal 
Party to settle the question in any solid way. That is a 
very pardonable outburst of impatience on the part of a 
confessed idolater of the Liberal Party, who had himself been the 
means of enforcing the law in Ireland better than it has been 
enforced lately. But those who cheered Sir George Trevelyan, 
were almost to a man pledged not to use the very means 
which he and Lord Spencer used for the enforcement of the 
law in Ireland; and there is something so grotesque in the 
position of Home-rulers who while they protest passionately 
against any strengthening of the Irish Criminal Law before the 
granting of Home-rule, cheer an attack on the Government 
for not following Sir George Trevelyan’s and Lord Spencer’s 
example, that any shrewd Home-ruler anxious to ascertain the 
truth as to the supposed reunion of the Liberals, should, we 
think, have been warned by this exhibition of inconsistent 
emotion that the prospects of reunion are not quite as good as Sir 
George Trevelyan in his eager loyalty to the Liberal Party, and Sir 
William Harcourt in his eagerness to make the Liberal party loyal 
to himself, are disposed to hope. Such a Home-ruler might fairly 
ask himself whether Sir George Trevelyan had the least chance 
of convincing Mr. Gladstone and Sir William Harcourt that 
the first thing to do is vigorously “ to enforce the law against the 
law-breakers ” in Ireland,—which is what Sir George Trevelyan 
denounces the present Government for failing to do, forgetting 
that, partly by the fault of the Liberals, and partly by the fault 
of the Tories, the Criminal Law in Ireland as it stands now is 
not so easy to enforce as it was when Lord Spencer and Sir 
George Trevelyan had the facilities of the Irish Crimes Act at 
their disposal. Sir William Harcourt, at all events, in 
his speech at the Hotel Metropole on Wednesday, will leave 
an inquiring Home-ruler in no kind of doubt as to his own 
intentions in this matter. He is very ready to mock at the Govern- 
ment for its weakness ; but nothing will induce him to make it 
stronger. And we will venture to say that of the Gladstonians 
who were delighted to find Sir George Trevelyan so sanguine 
as to the prospects of reunion, not one would have cheered 
him at all if he had confined himself to warning the party of 
progress, as he did warn them, against the danger of becoming 
“‘ extreme and sectional.” Their drift and his drift are quite 
opposite. They are very willing to cheer his reproaches to the 
Government for its weakness in Ireland; but they would not 
have been willing to cheer him at all if he had asked them, 
—as most of his brother-Unionists certainly are willing 
and eager to ask them,—to place the present Government in 
as good a position for suppressing law-breakers as Sir George 
Trevelyan occupied as Irish Secretary. The dream that the 
great body of the Unionists,—of Lord Hartington’s followers, and 
we will add, of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers,—are faint-hearted 
enough to deprecate the granting of these larger powers, is a 
fiction, a fancy, a hope of the unscrupulous faction who, 
prompted partly by Russian sympathies and partly by a 
genuine delight in political sensation, wish to break up the 
Government at any price. Never were the great bulk of the 
Unionists,—of course, we except Mr. Winterbotham and those 
who think with him on the one side, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill and those who think with him on the other side,— 
more determined than they are to support the Government in 
a good and reasonable Crimes Act. There are probably at 
least fifty or fifty-five Liberal Unionists who stand perfectly 
firm on this subject. We do not believe that there are half-a- 
dozen Conservatives who will follow Lord Randolph. And 
from these data our readers may conclude that the sanguine 
hope of turning out the Government on the Irish Criminal 
Procedure Act is but the baseless fabric of a vision. 
There are some fixed points in the situation by which grave 
politicians may easily measure the prospect or no-prospect of 
a speedy dissolution of the Unionist Party. In the first place, 








Mr. Goschen joined the Government on Lord i ’, 
invitation ; and Lord Hartington, who never > eee 
with any man, is bound to support the Government to which 
he thus contributed one of his firmest allies, so long as that 
Government goes straight forward in the path of restorin 
order in Ireland without unnecessary severity or unnecessa; 
delay. That is the first point. Before the Unionist Party md 
be broken up, the Government must have failed, and failed con- 
spicuously, in some one of the conditions on which Lord 
Hartington lent them his support. 

Then there is another point which, though not so indis- 
putable as this, is really, as all well-informed politicians know. 
a characteristic feature of the present situation. Mr. Chamber. 
lain has no intention of breaking with Lord Hartington. The 
have held firmly together all through this difficult crisis, and 
they will hold firmly together in relation to the suppression of 
Irish crime. There is no stronger advocate for restoring the 
authority of the law in Ireland before we attempt remedial 
measures than Mr. Chamberlain, not even Lord Hartington 
himself. It may be true,—certainly we should not venture to- 
deny it,—that Mr. Chamberlain is disposed to be more easily 
satisfied in the matter of security for the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament over Ireland than we should be,—we ma 
even hope than Lord Hartington would be. But whether Mr, 
Chamberlain is or is not too sanguine as to the feasibility of. 
an Irish Constitution modelled on the Canadian type, Mr, 
Chamberlain is as explicit and inflexible as the strongest of 
the Unionists on the necessity of asserting the authority of the 
law in Ireland first, and applying remedial measures afterwards, 

It follows from what we have said, that Sir William Har- 
court and his allies in the Press who are so eagerly speculating 
on the prospect of a defeat of the Government, will have to 
wait for their opportunity at least until the constructive 
measures for the improvement of the Land Law and the ad- 
ministration of local affairs in Ireland come up, and that till 
then all these dreams of breaking up the Unionist Party will 
prove the mere echoes of eager wishes. When the reconstruc- 
tive issues arise, there may be doubtless serious divisions. That 
is always the difficult crisis. But we cannot help hoping that 
even when the reconstructive stage of the Irish Question is 
upon us, as we heartily hope it soon may be, the Unionists may 
still see their way to co-operate with the Government at least so 
far as the agrarian settlement goes, And if that is possible,—and 
we earnestly hope that it may be possible,—we are quite sure 
that no true Unionist will press on the ultimate question of the 
future form of government in Ireland till that all-important 
reform is achieved. Nothing would give us better hope for 
Ireland than the co-operation of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists in a great agrarian settlement, and though we are 
well aware that that will be a much more difficult matter than 
their co-operation for the purposes of reforming Irish criminal 
procedure, we have very strong hopes that it will be achieved. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain are co-operating with a 
vigour and earnestness that deserve all praise, and they are, 
we believe, both of them aware that the co-operation of 
the Government is quite as necessary to them, as their co- 
operation is necessary to the Government. When the reform 
of criminal procedure in Ireland is achieved, and the permanent 
settlement of the agrarian question is achieved,—then, no 
doubt, will come a crisis of great difficulty. But it is of no use 
at all in politics to try to look too far forward. The com- 
bination which placed this Government in power will have 
done as much as could be reasonably expected, if it re-estab- 
lishes order in Ireland on a permanent basis, and not on so 
sandy a foundation as a Crimes Act limited to three years. If 
it can do more than this, and achieve even a tolerable solution 
of the agrarian problem, it will have answered its purpose better 
than most temporary instruments in this imperfect world do. 
And in the meantime, let those who try, day after day, to 
bring about the political deluge by circulating the wildest and 
most baseless rumours, be assured that wild and baseless 
rumours will discredit nobody except those who circulate 
them, but will discredit them very seriously indeed. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


KK" the moment, no one can see through the fog. The 

German Government has secured the renewal of the 
Septennate, but is not more reassured; and the Bulgarian 
Government has defied Russia, but is in no greater danger than 
before. No one of the half-dozen men who govern the Conti- 
nent has uttered any sentence from which hope can be drawn 
—though the English Premier has declared the prospect better 
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he preparations against war ceased anywhere ; 
rnc ser tale, tina whlch seuen jmesle-ondl 
per financiers contrive to extract an omen of coming peace. 
The cause of this lull is apparently the approach of March 
92nd, when the Emperor of Germany, now the foremost 
Sovereign in Europe, will, if he lives, complete his ninetieth 
ear, There is a visible and not ungraceful desire among the 
dynasties to avoid anything which might impair the European 
reverence to be paid to the Emperor on that day, and there is 
also a vague expectation that on it something of importance will 
occur. The Emperor, who is not in the health Court 
chroniclers affirm, but weighed down by the burden of years 
and cares, may select that day for his abdication, or he may 
announce an unexpected alliance, or he may make a speech 
which, coming from him, will reassure the world. At all 
events, there is a disposition to wait which of itself would 
for the pause. 
eet for this faint hush, the situation is unchanged. The 
Bulgarian Regents, who every day display more clearly the 
capacity of their country for independence, have, with a wise 
decisiveness, tried and executed the leaders in the recent mili- 
tary insurrection. Had they not done so, their power of main- 
taining order would have disappeared, and they would have 
lost respect with every Government, and, indeed, every 
country in Europe. The Russian journals and the 
Russian agents abroad, of course, denounce the execu- 
tions as cruel; but at heart, no man in a respon- 
sible position, or impressed with the necessity of order, ever 
tolerates military mutiny. He may pity conscript soldiers, 
enrolled perhaps against their will, but for officers who have 
voluntarily taken the military oath he can have, if they 
voluntarily break it while on duty, no feeling but one of con- 
demnation. If it is possible by any social crime to de- 
serve death, they have deserved it; and they would receive 
it as certainly in the Army of the freest Republic, as in 
that of the most despotic Monarchy. This is one reason 
among others why the Russian Government, which never 
spares a mutineer, can make no casus belli of such an execu- 
tion, and ostentatiously announces that its policy is un- 
changed; but it cannot like what is really a most serious 
blow. It has not only been defied, but it has lost its best 
means of fomenting ¢meutes, and it runs the risk of seeing the 
Bulgarian Army become as efficient an instrument for defence 
as it was just after Slivnitza. That prospect is directly 
hostile to Russian interests, which require that Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, the three minor States lying across its 
route to Constantinople, should either be dependent or weak ; 
and the Czar must therefore be more irritated than ever. 
Whether his irritation will take the form of further efforts in 
Bulgaria, or heavy pressure on Constantinople, or an open 
recourse to force, is known to himself alone ; but the temptations 
to adopt the third course are as strong as before. He has every- 
thing to gain, and no one to resist him but Austria, for Germany 
cannot stir until the policy of France has been made clear, and 
England will not stir until her mind is more made up, It is 
evident that there is apprehension in Vienna, for eager advice 
is offered to the Regents to resign, and the old rumours that, 
under certain circumstances, Austria might act, but not act 
against Russia, have been revived. We do not believe that 
course—which means in the end partition—is any longer 
possible; but it is hinted at very clearly in the official paper 
of St. Petersburg, and hinted at in terms of strong dislike. 
The chance, therefore, that the Ruesian Government may move 
is as strong as ever, and it is with that Government that the 
decision as to peace and war momentarily rests. 
If we were asked whether the abdication of the German 
Emperor, supposing so regrettable an event to be possible, 
would exercise any immediate influence, we should answer, 
‘None at all, or if any one unfavourable to peace.’ There 
would again be a German Emperor who could ride in 
the midst of his troops. For the rest, we regard 
all stories about the Crown Prince’s dislike of war, and 
distrust of the Chancellor's policy, and desire for recon- 
ciliation with France, as absolutely worthless. They may all be 
true, yet have no future meaning. An heir is always a critic, 
but an owner has to act. From the day the Throne is vacant, 
a Crown Prince becomes a new man, acting under new in- 
fluences, filled with new purposes, occupying a new standpoint 
from which to survey all policy. His first thought is to keep 
up the continuity of the policy pursued either by the State or 
by the dynasty, and he rarely, unless conscious of supreme 
individual strength, dismisses the great advisers of the Throne. 
Slowly, of course, there will come changes ; but the new monarch 








will still be a Hohenzollern, still an Emperor by grace of God 
and Bismarck, still dependent on his Army, still responsible for 
a country hemmed in to the East and the West by hostile 
and fully armed nations. There could be little change at 
first, and the little would arise from the necessity the new 
monarch would feel of showing the world that he, like his 
father, stood on the Throne of Charlemagne, the platform of 
plain stone, of which the feet are unpolished cannon-balls. 


THE REPORT OF THE PRISONS’ COMMISSIONERS. 


Wo we read in the Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons, just published, of the accommodation provided 
for prisoners on their trial in the assize towns of England and 
Wales, it is difficult not to believe that we are reading some 
reprint of the horrors of prison management which, when ex- 
posed by Howard, raised the indignation of Englishmen a hun- 
dred years ago. We read of places used as prisons where every 
law of health and decency is neglected, where men and women 
are kept all day confined in miserable boxes or “ cages,” 
sometimes only 24 feet by 12 feet by 8 feet high in size, 
where the cells are underground, and where there is no light 
except for agas-jet, where ventilation does not exist, and where 
“the stench” from the overcrowding or from closets (some- 
times not even hidden by a curtain) is almost unbearable. 
Humiliating as is the fact, such things are told, and told 
truly, of the year 1887. In one sense, the abuse is even 
greater than it was in Howard’s time. He sought, and at 
last obtained, a remedy for the condition of prisons in 
which men were confined for punishment. We to-day are 
allowing similar evils to exist in places where men and 
women who may be innocent in fact, and whom the law 
presumes innocent since they have not been found guilty, are 
detained awaiting their trial. The evils appear to arise in 
this way. The regular prisons, where persons committed to 
take their trial are usually confined, are often some distance 
from the Courts where the trials take place. To prevent delay, 
it is necessary that the prisoners should be kept in large 
batches at the Court-House, in order that they may be ready 
the moment their names are called on for trial. This means 
that a large number of persons of both sexes have often to be 
accommodated during the whole day away from the regular 
prisons. It is this accommodation which has recently been 
inspected. The result of the inspection has been the bringing 
to light of a state of things which it is difficult to describe 
with moderation. What are the conditions which, in the 
abstract, any man with the slightest feeling of humanity would 
demand for men and women only accused of crime and awaiting 
trial? He would demand that, after the requisite precautions 
as to safety had been fulfilled, well-ventilated, properly 
lighted rooms or cells should be provided ; that the necessary 
arrangements in regard to decency and comfort should be 
made, not merely from a sanitary point of view, but in regard 
to the different sexes of the prisoners ; that the male, female, 
and juvenile prisoners should be kept apart ; that the prisoners 
should as far as possible be prevented from mixing with each 
other; and that the warders should be able to have efficient 
opportunities for the inspection and supervision of the 
prisoners, 

Let us see how these conditions, which suggest themselves at 
once, are complied with in some of our assize towns. At 
Bodmin, the Inspector reports that “ there are thirty boxes for 
males, and thirteen for females, under the Court-House. Each 
box is 24 feet by 1} feet by 8 feet high, and has a seat. They 
are rather dark, but there is gas in the corridor.” At Carlisle 
Borough Court, “the accommodation is very defective, con- 
sisting only of one room, where male and female prisoners are 
massed together in charge of a male and female officer.” At 
the Carlisle Town Hall, prisoners of both sexes awaiting trial 
“ are placed in a room 11 feet by 8 feet.” At Haverfordwest, 
“the cells are nearly dark. The cells open into each other, 
and the males have to pass through the females’ cells to 
get into Court. There is one closet for the use of prisoners 
and officers, male and female, without a door of any sort, and 
placed in such a position that any one using it would be 
exposed to the view of persons coming in from the street at 
the prisoners’ entrance. There appears to be no ventilation in 
the cells, and no accommodation for the officers.” At Derby, 
things are absolutely almost as bad, relatively very mach 
worse, since the number of prisoners tried at Haverfordwest is 
something very small when compared with Derby. Of the 
Derby Court-House (Town Hall) the Inspector reports :—“ A 
room used generally as a hat and cloak room is handed over 
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during the Sessions. Males and females are all together. 
There is no closet, and no convenience of any sort.” 
At Salisbury, there are fourteen “boxes,” “3 feet by 
24 feet by 8 feet...... No more than one prisoner is 
ever put in a box; if there are more than fourteen males, the 
surplus sit in the room with the females.” Here, as elsewhere, 
the closet accommodation is ill-adapted to notions of decency. 
At Marlborough, it is stated, “improvements have recently been 
made,”—we trust in setting to rights the evils thus described 
in one of the answers to the questions concerning that place : 
—“The water-closet accommodation is a tub in one of the 
boxes, and sawdust is provided to cover excreta; the stench is 
at times very bad; there is no special closet for the females, 
and they have to use the one provided for the Court 
officials,’ &. At Hereford City, the Inspector records 
an equally disgusting state of things. “There are two 
compartments below the Court, one for males and one 
for females. Each has an earth-closet in it, but no 
screen, I would suggest that three bars with curtains 
should be fixed, two for the males, and one for the females.” 
At Hull, the overcrowding of the cells seems to be most 
serious. The cells are “ underground ;” “ they have no access 
to daylight whatever ;” they are very badly ventilated, and 
when full, as they constantly are, they become “ noisome and 
offensive.” No wonder, since sixteen females are apparently 
frequently confined in a cell containing only some 426 cubic 
feet of air. At Ipswich, there is a veritable Black Hole of 
Calcutta, 11 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 2 inches by 6 feet 
3 inches high, into which as many as thirty men and 
women are sometimes packed. At Bury St. Edmunds, “the 
places for prisoners are not cells; they are cages (the front 
being formed of iron bars 3 inches apart), 8 feet by 
74 feet by 7 feet; they are not heated, and are very dark.” 
At Lancaster, the only accommodation provided for the women 
is “a commode ” “ under the stairs to the dock,” and “at the 
corner of the passage” down which the men have to pass. 
The Inspector found at Yarmouth accommodation of a most 
disgraceful kind; and at Norwich it was but little better. 
We might go on quoting instances, such as those of Notting- 
ham, Portsmouth, Newcastle-under-Lyme (where the cells are 
described as “utterly unfit for the location of any decent 
person, even for a short time”), Monmouth, and Usk; but 
we do not wish to disgust our readers, and we shall therefore 
be content with the examples we have already given. 

Now that the Report is made public, the difficulty of pro- 
viding a remedy is comparatively easy to surmount. What 
remains with us, however, is the sense of disgust and humilia- 
tion that these things should have been going on without the 
slightest attempt being made to reform them. Yet it is easy 
enough to see how this has happened. It is impossible, from 
the very necessity of the close guarding of prisoners, that the 
conditions under which they are detained can be readily known 
to the general public. Jeremy Bentham, in his famous scheme 
for a Panopticon, which afterwards took practical shape in 
Millbank Penitentiary, suggested that the inspection chamber 
in the centre of his building, from which the convicts were 
to be watched, should be thrown open to the public, as a 
kind of show. He believed that in this way the horrors of 
prison life, which no doubt are partly bred of secrecy, could 
never grow up, since they would be easily detected in the day- 
light of public observation. Certainly the horrors we have 
just been obliged to notice could not have taken place if the 
public had been accustomed to see the cells, just as they are to 
seeing the inside of the Court. Yet probably no such plan 
of ‘publicity could work in practice. The public, then, 
should insist on adequate Government inspection, and, 
if necessary, upon legislation under which within a definite 
period such accommodation for prisoners awaiting trial 
shall be provided as shall be deemed satisfactory by the 
Home Secretary. We doubt not but that something of 
this kind will be done, and that the evils will be quickly 
removed. That cannot, however, prevent us from expressing 
the gravest sense of regret, nay, of indignation, that men and 
women on their trial should ever have been made to endure 
treatment such as we should consider utterly unjustifiable if 
inflicted on convicted felons. 





THE IRISH SECRETARYSHIP. 


W* are heartily sorry for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and 
for the country which has been for a time so suddenly 
deprived of his services. He has been for years a valuable 
member of the Conservative Party, clear-headed in counsel, 
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fair in debate, and with faculty for administration : 

he has been more than this. "He governed elens pose a 
to 1878 as successfully as anybody ever governs that unha 
land, the quagmire of ability and the grave of statesmanship trast 
when in August, 1886, he again accepted the Irish Secretariat 
he made a great personal sacrifice to the exigencies of the State, 
Even if he could not have kept the leadership of the Lower 
House, he could have obtained a pleasant seat in the Cabinet: 
and he accepted the very thorniest. He did well in it, too, 
It is easy to say that he did not succeed, and that he yielded 
too much, and to feel a certain anger, which is really impatience, 
at the situation he has left; but temperance is as valuable 
in Ireland as elsewhere. Sir Michael had not Lord Spencer's 
tools, had not latterly even a long-experienced permanent 
Under-Secretary, and the fury of the Extremists showed that 
he was not despised. Politicians should never forget, either in 
justice or in policy, that the Irish Secretaryship is a nearly 
“impossible” appointment. Not only is the position in 
itself absurd, the Secretary, though the responsible Minister. 
not being the head of the Irish Administration ; but it requires 
two sets of qualities rarely united in the same man. 
In the most difficult country in Europe, boiling over 
with class hatreds, with religious hatreds, and with 
armed factions, the Irish Secretary has to do the whole 
work of a Minister of the Interior—we intentionally use the 
foreign phrase rather than the English—to control a civil 
army of thirteen thousand men, to issue every day in the 
presence of rancorous enemies a host of important orders, 
and to display all the qualities of a first-class administrator, 
The circumstances are perpetually new, the routine is rather a 
confinement than a support, the law is the constitutional 
weapon, and owing to the perjury of juries, breaks con- 
tinually in the hand. It is far easier to govern a mighty 
Colony like Victoria, or in Bengal to rule sixty millions 
of half-civilised men, than to keep the Administration of 
Treland from coming to a deadlock. The man who can do 
it well must be fit to govern a rebellious province, and in 
addition, he has to spend half his time, and all the energy he 
can summon up, in defending himself in the House of 
Commons, where it is the object of a numerous and un- 
scrupulous party, full of ability for talk, to baffle his efforts 
at obtaining Bills, to lower his influence in Ireland, and 
to make his position absolutely unendurable. The Par- 
nellites do not care who the Secretary is; they probably at 
heart respect every strong Secretary, but their policy is either 
to ruin him politically, or to drive him by malignant worrying 
to resign. In their followers’ eyes, the consumption of 
Secretaries is the test of their success. The Irish position 
requires a Bismarck; the Parliamentary position demands a 
Thiers ; and we are compelled to look for a man who is both at 
once among those Ministers who do not expect to be Premiers, 
and who, even to do their daily work, must convince a chief and 
thirteen or fourteen colleagues that they are doing it well. It 
is futile to expect so much, and most unwise, when we get a 
man who can perform the task at all, not to acknowledge 
his services with hearty cordiality. The English always sym- 
pathise with suffering, differing in that respect both from the 
French and the Irish; but it is not because, after long service, 
he is liable to one of the greatest of human misfortunes that 
all parties ought to give a due word of honour to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. 

Whether Mr. Balfour will make as good a Secretary, there 
are no means of judging; for in that appointment at the pre- 
sent time no man’s previous record is worth a straw. Our own 
belief is, that a silken aristocrat of capacity, with fine manners, 
a heart of steel, and a genuine indifference to obloquy, or, 
indeed, to opinion, is the kind of man most likely to succeed ; 
but we have never governed Ireland. Mr. Balfour has a 
clear mind, a power of ready speech, much experience of men, 
though not of Ireland, and, we believe, quiet resolution. 
He will do as well as another, the only Irishman available 
having, it is said, refused the post, and all the better because 
of his close connection with the head of the Administration. 
We should doubt whether he had the needful physique for the 
hardest post in the Government, and one which requires the 
most of an almost physical stoicism ; but men know their own 
strength better than their neighbours, and Lord Salisbury 
must be well aware of the strain to which his nephew will 
be exposed. Of this, however, we are certain. If Mr. Balfour 
is to succeed at all, he must be aided by a strong permanent 
Under-Secretary who is also an Irishman. Sir Redvers Buller 
is coming home, and the opportunity should be taken to remedy 
a mistake for which, we are convinced, no qualities are now 
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a compensation. It is bad enough that the Viceroy should 
be an Englishman, but that can rarely be helped; worse 
that the Secretary for Ireland should be a Scotchman, but that 
is this time unavoidable ; but it is worst of all that the per- 
manent official who comes in contact with the whole country, 
has to understand everybody in it, and to depend every minute 
upon his comprehension of personal character, should not be a 
native of the land he rules. No one but an Irishman fully 
understands Irishmen, or knows when they are talking or 
acting for effect, and when they are in dangerous earnest. 
They are the most separate people in Europe, alike in their 
good and evil qualities, and the man who is to control them 
should understand them by instinct, and not after a long pro- 
cess of reflection. It may be impossible, though we doubt it, 
to find an Irish Viceroy, and we begin to despair of seeing an 
Irishman made Secretary; but for the permanent office 
there must be half-a-dozen thoroughly qualified men who 
are Irish in their mouths, as well as—what is more im- 
portant—in their ears. It is a slur on a whole service 
to say there are not ; and in civil work asin military, Irishmen 
have shown an unsurpassed fidelity. The Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary who is talked about would be of no use at 
all, except to increase the present badgering, which already 
wastes so much of the time of Parliament; but a thoroughly 
competent and experienced, and therefore, Irish permanent 
head of the Department, is indispensable. We cannot, for 
ourselves, understand how any Government has ever thought 
it wise to dispense with one. The result—except in 
most extraordinary cases, like that of Mr. Drummond— 
must be, that much power must pass to an irresponsible adviser 
“ who knows Ireland,” and that the Administration is lacking 
in the decision and energy which come of certainty about 
persons. It is true that the distinctively Irish Party do not 
raise the question, and that their friends, the Invincibles, killed 
an Under-Secretary who was Irish by blood, training, and 
mental habitudes; but then, the Parnellites admit that they 
do not want the work of administration to succeed, and 
Invincibles are not likely to pick out failures. It is no longer 
possible to govern Ireland by the ideas of its representatives ; 
and to govern in any other way successfully and yet justly, the 
Administration needs the help of men who, though officials, 
are also by origin and training Irishmen. 





THE INNOCENCE OF IRELAND. 


ERHAPS the most irritating of all the defences made 

for the Irish popular party is the one which misrepre- 

sents the nature of the Unionist charge against them. We 
have seen in at least a dozen papers within the past fortnight, 
the assertion that all Unionists are unfair, the proof being 
that they exaggerate the Irish lawlessness. The Irish, say 
their defenders, ‘are the most peaceable folk in the world. 
They never commit crimes, in their own island at all events. 
They only resist agrarian oppression, and they do not do that 
much. Over three-fourths of the island there is order, and 
then because on twenty or thirty properties unjust landlords 
are resisted, and their agents suffer the wild justice of revenge, 
all Irishmen are denounced as criminals. If the moonlighters, 
and so on, were Englishmen, they would be condemned by them- 
selves apart; but being Irishmen, they are treated as samples 
of a community in which in reality they are lost.’ That is, we 
are confident, a strictly careful account of the defence now in 
circulation ; and it is founded on a total perversion of the facts. 
No sensible man, Unionist or other, ever accused the Irish 
people, or for that matter any other people, of being com- 
posed of criminals, The Irish are probably, take them all in 
all, about as criminal and as innocent as any other European 
people, being guilty of some crimes elsewhere infrequent, 
clean of other crimes elsewhere common, and making up 
for a specially good calendar at home by a specially bad one 
in some foreign places, Irish jails are comparatively empty of 
Trishmen, but English and American jails are full of them,—a 
phenomenon not explained, but as certain as the first truths 
of arithmetic, the total result, “on balance,” being that they 
are very much like the rest of the European world. The 
charge against them is not their criminality, nor is it based on 
the existing outburst of crime. Such outbursts have occurred 
from time to time in all countries, and are only instructive 
as to national character because by the form they take they 
sometimes reveal the tendencies which, unless repressed, would 
master the nation. The charge against the popular party 
is that an outburst of crime having occurred, they have, 
instead of repressing, utilised and profited by it. They have 





considered morality, even when admitted by themselves to be 
moral, nothing when compared with gaining their own ends, 
—one of which, Home-rule, may be, from their point of view, 
a justifiable or noble one; but the other, and more effectively 
attractive one, is nothing but a saving of money. Nobody 
in Ireland would say that an English official doing his 
legal duty deserved to be assassinated; but when he is 
assassinated, the assassins are shielded, because it is hoped 
that if assassinations are frequent, English rule will end. 
Nobody would argue that shooting in the legs, or other torture, 
is a proper penalty for disregarding popular orders; but if 
such an outrage happens, nobody will convict the criminal, 
because it is hoped that such incidents will help to 
keep the popular party strongly bound together. No- 
body justifies non-payment of debt; but when a popular 
leader advises such non-payment, everybody votes for 
him, because it is hoped that he will help on the 
agrarian revolution. The universal popular party, in fact, 
though only stained with crime as to individuals, con- 
sciously accepts as a body the benefit of crime, and by 
accepting, increases and condones it. It is not as guilty as a 
King who murders, and it is not charged with being so; but it 
is as guilty as a King who steadily pardons murders committed 
in his own interest. The Irish people all over the island, 
except in Ulster, is pardoning crime, because it hopes 
that if it does so, land will be cheaper to hire. If 
that is not true, what is human evidence worth? Is 
there an Irishman who could honestly deny that the 
popular party sends up leaders who regard terrorism as one 
of their weapons, and who enter a Legislature of their own 
free will intending only to degrade or paralyse it. Why, that 
much has been acknowledged by the most thoroughly 
recognised chiefs, by Mr. Parnell, by Mr. Dillon, by 
Mr. Sexton. Does anybody deny that juries are expected 
by the whole people to refuse to convict in agrarian 
cases, that they are denounced if they do convict, that the 
machinery of justice is, as we see this week in Counties 
Limerick and Kerry, absolutely paralysed by the universality 
of the refusal? Why, the party, so far from denying, are proud 
of the fact, and point to it with exultation as proof positive 
that the whole population is, outside Ulster, on their side. 
And, finally, does any Irishman deny that the Irish Church is 
on the revolutionary side, or believe for one moment that that 
Church is acting in its usual freedom? We, at all events, re- 
pudiate any such libel on a great and most useful Christian 
institution. Here and there, there may be a prelate, like 
Dr. Croke, as bitter or as much carried away as his flock; but 
a Church does not sanction, except under compulsion, deeds 
directly at variance with the essential doctrines it teaches every 
week, If, then, all leaders yield, to the hurt of their reputa- 
tion ; if all jurymen yield, to the hurt of their consciences—and 
a juryman who forswears himself is simply the “ unjust 
Judge” of Scripture—and if a great Church yields, to the 
destruction of its sanctity, what conclusion is possible 
except that a whole people has resolved to condone 
crime because it may be either of political or pecuniary 
advantage to its interests. Where is the answer to that? 
If it is not so, why is not crime punished? There 
is no want of evidence, be it remembered, and no failure on 
the part of the authorities ; the Government is most anxious 
to punish, the Judges are most anxious, the Magistrates 
and police are most anxious,—all engaged are most 
anxious, except the popular judges of the facts, the 
sworn jurymen. They, by acquitting or disagreeing, pardon 
all agrarian crime. ‘There is, in fact, no answer, except a 
denial that there is criminality in such crimes; which is not 
sincere, for even those who offer it know quite well that even 
if a landlord is unjust, fire-raising is a crime; that an 
emergency-man who is slaughtered is an innocent victim ; that 
a woman who is boycotted because her husband was mur- 
dered is a powerless sufferer from horrible oppression. 

That is the real case against the Irish popular party, tem- 
perately stated; and we would ask the many decent Irishmen 
who must be voting with them, and the many decent English 
Liberals who are supporting them, whether they see what they 
are doing; whether, above all, they honestly wonder at the 
reluctance of other men to confide all power to a King who 
acts so, Grant that he is mad for the moment, in the 
heat of a contest—and there is plenty of method in his mad- 
ness—where is the guarantee that he will not be mad again? 
If, that is to say, the Irish people can bring themselves 
in this spirit to condone crime, to demoralise their citizens © 
and their Church, and to undermine the very foundations 
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of their own society, merely in order to carry a strictly secular 
and even sordid end, where is the guarantee that they will, next 
time the interests of the majority are concerned, govern justly ? 
We could understand and respect rebellion against England. 
Rebellions will happen, and the two nations are no doubt 
in some way antipathetic. We could understand and 
respect a strike against rent, a definite resolve to go into 
the poor-houses en masse, and resign the land rather than 
give so much of its produce to owners most of whom do so 
little. You have quite a right, if you are ready to sleep in 
the open, to say that the lodging-house keepers are too grasping 
to endure. But neither of these things is taking place. 
What is taking place is a series of efforts to worry landlords 
—grasping landlords, if you will—out of their claim to their 
contract debts, efforts supported by wide combinations to 
boycott, torture, or kill those who collect those debts, and by 
a nearly universal combination to pardon everybody guilty of 
those offences, The People, through the Jury, is King ; and the 
People, even when not offending itself, smiles on all offenders. 
Can such a King, while still unrepentant, be trusted by honest 
men? Suppose for one moment that the cases were reversed, and 
that the Sovereign, whose prerogative is as legal as that of 
any juryman, pardoned any man who boycotted a Nationalist, 
tortured a popular orator, or shot a popular Member. Would 
not all Ireland with one voice proclaim that such a Sovereign, 
even if popular, was unworthy to reign ; and that a demand to 
entrust him unchecked with all legislative and executive power 
was, in truth, an offence alike to morals and to true freedom ? 
Yet that is precisely the demand now made upon the people 
of Great Britain, and made without claiming the perfect 
independence and separateness which, if the claim were con- 
ceded, would leave the British nation irresponsible. Of course, 
the manner in which a foreign nation behaves to its own 
subjects is no concern of ours; but then, the foreign position 
for Ireland is precisely what all parties alike agree to say they 
neither desire nor believe. If Ireland is not to be, either in 
reality or in theory, independent, Englishmen must consider 
to whom they ought to entrust power; and those who ask for 
it are at present through the juries resolutely and persistently 
pardoning crime. 





LORD GIFFORD’S WILL. 


ORD GIFFORD’S will is a document of the greatest 
interest, and by no means deserves, as we think, to be 
treated with the kind of benignant contempt which the Times of 
yesterday pours upon it. Supposing, indeed, that Lord Gifford 
had attempted to found a Church on the same principles as he 
laid down for his lectureships, we should have quite agreed 
that he was ignorant of the very principles on which alone 
religious union or communion can be sustained; but he has 
done nothing of the kind. He has only attempted to found 
four lectureships, tenable by men of any Church or no Church, 
of any sect or no sect, for discussing carefully whether there 
are any legitimate inferences to be drawn as to the character of 
the “ cause ” or “substance,”—call it which you will,—of which 
the universe, so far as we know it, is the outcome. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer might hold it, and discuss under it the conditions of 
the infinite and eternal energy which he postulates as the 
unknown and unknowable origin of things, though, of course, 
he can only mean unknown and unknowable in a very large 
proportion of its aspects. Professor Flint might hold it, and 
found on it such a course of lectures as would give the general 
substance of his argument for Theism. Canon Scott Holland 
might hold it, and elaborate in it an argument as to the charac- 
ter of the divine principle of life. All that is forbidden is, first, 
the use of belief in revelation for the purpose of supporting, or 
perhaps even confirming, the belief in God; and next, the dis- 
cussion of the question in any sense that is not “ reverent.” 
It would, perhaps, be hypercritical to remark that this last 
condition does to a certain extent impose a test. We very 
much doubt whether Schopenhauer, or any thoroughgoing 
pessimist, could have put the argument for a pessimistic view 
of the origin and drift of the universe in any light which 
could be rightly termed “reverent.” Suppose the Italian 
poet Leopardi had been asked to lecture on the character 
of the sum of being as it is manifested in the universe, we do 
not think that his lectures would have been at all more 
“ reverent ” than were the notes to Shelley’s “ Queen Mab;” 
and yet they would undoubtedly have represented the positive 
convictions of a very strong and active mind. Perhaps in 
order to carry out the non-subscribing ideal of the testator in 
its fullness, the condition imposed on the trustees that they 








should choose a “ reverent” mind should have been omi 
in place of it he should have conditioned no more thon da _ 
men of exceptional ability and depth of conviction should b 
appointed ; for it is clear that on such a subject as this the 
airing of fluctuating and superficial convictions is not likel ra 
be advantageous. Nevertheless, men who are deeply consi i 
pessimists should have been eligible to the lectureships if th 
non-subscribing ideal of the trust is to be fairly worked poor 
For it would not be very easy for deeply convinced pessimists 
—if such there be,—to speak of the infinite and eternal 
energy which had manifested itself in a universe whose exist- 
ence they regard as a gigantic misfortune to all living bein 
in any tone that could properly be called reverent. bake 
however, in a country like Scotland, the condition le’s 
“reverent” attitude of mind is not likely to be one that will 
seriously hamper the trustees. , 
_In every other respect, we cannot see why the trust should 
either give rise to unpleasant conflicts, or, in such an age as 
ours, have an unsettling effect on the minds of men. These 
controversies concerning the just inference as to the character 
of the power manifested in the universe, are carried on every- 
where with the utmost freedom. The Universities in santinin 
the ablest thinkers of their time to discuss the subject, and bas 
bound by their trust not to be biassed in their choice by the 
orthodoxy of any candidate, but to be influenced only by his 
intellectual and moral qualifications for expressing his opinion 
could fix attention successively on the men best able to grapple 
with the subject. Andas a consequence, we should soon have 
a good many books of very different drift and tendency, but 
all of them by men of force and learning, the power and 
convincingness of which we should be able to compare. We 
should have such theories as the late Professor Clifford’s of 
the gradual evolution of elementary “mind-stuff” into 
“mind,” traced through all its consequences, on the one 
hand; and we should have such views as Lotze’s and Dr. 
Martineau’s, which assume mind and will as the source and 
root of all physical no less than all moral phenomena, discussed 
from the very foundation, on the other hand. Such a Roman 
Catholic as Rosmini would undoubtedly be eligible, and very 
likely elected to such a lectureship ; while such an agnostic as 
Professor Huxley would be quite sure to secure his turn for 
speaking out his whole mind upon it. We see no real 
obstacle in the way of a right choice at all. The issue is 
one of the vastest possible moment, and though we are quite 
willing to admit that it is not one which the ablest conceivable 
explicit argument can by any possibility adequately survey, 
yet with four separate foundations, and with instructions to each 
foundation to vary the holders of the lectureships, we should 
at least get all the light that the comparative ability shown in 
teaching the subject from totally different points of view, 
would give us, to help us to confirm or to alter our own conclu- 
sions. For our part, we feel very sure that the result would 
not be one that any true theologian could deplore. Probably, 
indeed, it might even diminish the number of those who, like 
Canon Fremantle, regard the belief in a “ transcendental” God 
with misgiving, and would prefer to rest their faith in God as 
just and loving on the fact that “the Supreme Power er 
hypothesi includes mankind, the leading portion of the world, 
with all its noblest ideals.” 

The words of Lord Gifford’s will are very curious words as 
showing that Lord Gifford had at least completely convinced 
himself that his life in God after death would be “ closer” to 
God, and “ more conscious” of his union with God, than his 
life here had been; and that none the less he held “ the All” 
to be a perfectly accurate and true description of God,—nay, 
if inadequate at all, inadequate only in not expressing with 
sufficient force the absolute non-existence of anything in the 
universe that is not God. The trust, he says, is for “ pro- 
moting, advancing, teaching, and diffusing, the study of Natural 
Theology,” in the very widest sense of that term, which he 
goes on to paraphrase as signifying “the knowledge of God, 
the Infinite, the All, the First and Only Cause, the One and 
the Sole Substance, the Sole Being, the Sole Reality, and the 
Sole Existence.” Now, it would certainly be a difficulty to 
the lecturers to be appointed under the trust, if they were to 
be bound by these words, which would apparently negative 
altogether the existence of any real will in man, though the 
trust declares it to be one of the proper departments of natural 
theology to discuss the “ obligations ” which men are under to 
this “ Sole Being.” Now, it cannot but be a difficulty to con- 
ceive of something which is a mere manifestation of “the 
Sole Being ” as under an obligation, which it might even fail to 
observe, towards that “Sole Being.’ However, it is clear 
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enough that Lord Gifford had no intention of embarrass- 
ing the lecturers under his trust by the definitions which 
it pleased him to lay down of the divine Being. And it adds, 
to the interest of the will, that while so anxious to let his own 
view peep out, Lord Gifford was at least equally anxious not 
to let it embarrass those whom he hoped to stir into new intel- 
lectual effort by the terms of his trust. He himself, we 
should suppose, never even dreamed that the great discovery 
which may be made at death, could possibly be that instead 
of union there was, unfortunately, a very deep disunion between 
the being thus disappearing from the visible world, and the in- 
visible ruler of that world. Lord Gifford’s own view appears to 
have been of a decidedly pantheistic kind, and to have laboured 
under the difficulty to which all forms of pantheism are 
subject,—the difficulty, namely, of accounting for the apparent 
separateness and disunion which it is the object of all pantheistic 
systems to explain away. But whatever Lord Gifford himself 
was, it does the utmost credit to his fairness that he evidently 
desired to set the human intellect and conscience at work at 
the great problem of existence; and not only to set them at 
work, but to secure them from embarrassment in consequence 
of any prepossession of his own. It seems pretty clear that he 
himself attached no importance to revelation. But it seems 
equally clear that though he forbade revelation to be made the 
groundwork of lectures on natural theology,—which, indeed, 
no clear-headed man could possibly make it,—he did not intend 
to forbid Christian lecturers from imparting to their lectures 
all the ethical depth which fair-minded men who were on their 
guard against allowing their argument to be biassed by their 
personal convictions, would nevertheless naturally give to their 
thoughts on such a subject as this, It would be hard to find 
an instance of a thinker with a view of his own who had taken 
more pains than Lord Gifford did, to prevent the thinkers whom 
he hoped to stimulate to fruitful work, from being hampered 
or fettered by his own opinions. 





THE IRISH PRELATES AND THE PAPACY. 


A CROKE has thought it necessary to ex- 
plain his “ No-Tax” letter. He has been misunder- 
stood, and misunderstood upon a point about which he feels 
strongly. Though he is one of the staunchest and most 
strenuous supporters of Mr. Parnell’s policy, he has been sup- 
posed capable of running another policy in opposition to it. 
Such calumnies as this are more than he can bear in silence. 
Even rebellion would cease to be a virtue if it involved the 
slightest disrespect to Mr. Parnell’s authority. It is not true 
that Archbishop Croke advised Irishmen not to pay taxes, All 
he said—at all events, all he meant—was that if Mr. Parnell 
advised them not to pay taxes, they might with a clear con- 
science do his bidding. He never said that a no-tax policy 
ought to be substituted for a no-rent policy. What he said 
was that, in the nature of things, non-payment of taxes might 
be as noble, or even a nobler act than non-payment of rent. The 
reason why he gives it this theoretical preference is, that a 
Government which spends the public money in collecting rack- 
rents is really worse than the landlords who impose them. If 
it is right, therefore, to starve out landlords, a fortiori it 
must be right to starve out a Government which upholds land- 
lords. But this is only an individual opinion, which he has a 
perfect right to express, As to recommending a general 
uprising against the payment of taxes, nothing of the sort ever 
entered his head. He is all for the policy of constitutional 
agitation, the policy “so successfully pursued by the Irish 
Parliamentary Party.” As we are circumstanced, no one but 
a fool or a knave could trust to anything else. 

Of course, Archbishop Croke’s sole reason for writing this 
second letter may have been the misunderstanding which he 
combats in it. Some dull Nationalist may really have thought 
that the Church and Mr. Parnell were pulling different ways, 
and that the Church’s admonition was to give the landlord 
what he asked, and to send the tax-gatherer away empty. It 
ig at least possible, however, that Archbishop Croke had 
another object in view. He may have wanted to draw the 
sting of his first letter, and have thought that the pleasantest 
and least compromising way of doing this was to lift his utter- 
ances into the region of pure theory, and to convert what 
had originally seemed an invitation to rebellion into a 
disquisition on the *duties of oppressed subjects towards 
Oppressive Governments, If so, the mancuvre was cer- 
tainly a clever one. With this second letter—which at the 
same time is not a retractation of the first—no one for whose 
good opinion Archbishop Croke is likely to care, can find much 





fault. If we are right in our interpretation, he has written it 
either in obedience to a direct suggestion from Rome, or with 
a view to preventing the despatch of any such suggestion. In 
either case, it is very well calculated to serve his purpose. It 
recommends constitutional agitation, which the Pope has never 
discountenanced. It identifies the writer with the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, with which the Pope has never quarrelled. 
It maintains that it may sometimes be the duty of subjects to 
resist tyrannical rulers, and though Anglican divines have 
occasionally preached the doctrine of passive obedience, the 
Vatican has never committed itself to anything so foolish. It 
charges the Irish Government with wrong-doing worse than that 
of the landlords in helping to collect unfair rents, and as many 
English Liberals say every day in the House of Commons some- 
thing not easily distinguishable from this, the Pope may fairly 
regard the controversy as one which only touches the domestic 
politics of the United Kingdom. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that we have in Archbishop Croke’s second letter the 
utmost that the Pope is at present prepared to do for the 
English Government. Viewed in this light, it is, at all 
events, invested with some speculative interest. 

No doubt it will seem to many people that the Pope might 
do much more than this. Englishmen, indeed, are rather apt 
to oscillate, according to their momentary convenience, between 
the opinion that the Pope ought to do nothing, and the opinion 
that he can do everything. Theoretically, indeed, these opinions 
might be held together; but,as a matter of fact, they are 
usually held separately. When the Pope intervenes in the 
affairs of other countries, as, for example, in the case of the 
military Septennate in Germany, we are greatly impressed with 
the importance of drawing a rigid line of separation between 
spiritual and temporal affairs. On the one side are the things 
that are Cxsar’s, on the other side are the things that are God’s ; 
and he who mixes up the two is sure to go wrong. When the 
Pope does not intervene in Irish affairs, we recall the immensity 
of the Papal powers and the universality of the Papal jurisdic- 
tion, and reflect with bitterness on the very feeble use which 
the Pope seems inclined to make of this reserved strength, 
when it might so usefully be exerted in our favour. Why, we 
are tempted to ask, does the Pope openly command the 
German laity to forego their natural rights as citizens, and 
refrain from commanding the Irish clergy to do their plain 
duty as citizens? We shall find it easier to answer this ques- 
tion if we bear in mind that the object which of all others 
ordinary Englishmen are least inclined to credit the Pope with, 
is all the time the one object which he has always, and as it were 
officially,in view. That object isthe salvation of souls. Of course, 
this is only an ultimate object, and as such it will be more or less 
obscured by the immediate objects which stand to it as means 
to anend. But in Ireland at the present moment, it may well 
be that this object seems to the Pope to point very plainly to 
giving the Irish clergy their head. We cannot measure the 
reality or magnitude of the risk which the opposite course 
would involve. All we can say is that the Pope is confronted 
by two dangers either one of which may well appal him. By 
far the least of the two is a schism, because a schism would need 
the co-operation of a section of the Episcopate ; and though 
Archbishop Croke may hold his individual opinion about the 
non-payment of taxes with great tenacity, it is not probable 
that even he would openly break with Rome rather than retract 
it. Still, the relations between the Vatican and the Irish 
Episcopate might become extremely strained ; and as any irri- 
tation arising out of a Papal attempt to make the Bishops less 
Nationalist would certainly communicate itself to the clergy, 
and in a far stronger measure to their flocks, much of 
the mischief of a schism might be incurred, though 
the schism itself might be as far off as ever. But the 
second danger is much more real and imminent. No one 
probably knows better than the Pope that the revolu- 
tionary doctrines of Continental Europe have made consider- 
able way in Ireland, and the connection between revolutionary 
doctrine in politics and revolutionary doctrine in religion is 
very close. So long as the Church is on the popular side, 
there is no reason why this movement should spread in Ireland, 
except among those who are intellectually its disciples. But 
if the Church were seen to place herself in open antagonism 
to the popular side, numbers of ignorant and excitable people 
would be swept into it, not by conviction, but simply by 
passion or interest. The possibility of half the Irish people 
avowedly separating themselves from the Church, and prac- 
tising, if not professing, Atheism, is not one that a Pope can 
be expected to contemplate with indifference. He might con- 
ceivably be compelled to face it rather than surrender a funda- 
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mental law of faith or morals; but he will naturally do his 
utmost to find a way of escape from such a prospect. 

Again, it must always be remembered that the Pope is the 
head of a Church which, geographically at all events, is 
universal, What he condemns as a matter not of expediency 
or propriety, but of right and wrong, he condemns not in one 
country, but in all. There is a natural indisposition, therefore, 
on the part of the Roman authorities to lay down a rule in one 
place the application of which might be highly inconvenient 
in another place. This feeling necessarily leads them to strip 
every question of its local accidents, to reduce every statement 
to its most abstract form before judging it. Archbishop Croke, 
writing witi a full allowance of Irish passion, loads his first 
letter with local colour. He thinks of the existing Irish 
Government, and he rushes forward to deny its right to collect 
taxes from Irishmen. Even if the Pope were anxious to con- 
demn him, instead of being exceedingly unwilling to do anything 
of the kind, he would have to consider whether there are no 
circumstances in which it may be right to withhold payment 
of taxes in your own person, and to preach such withholding 
to others. If there are such cases, the statement in Archbishop 
Croke’s second letter does not call for formal condemnation. 
If there are no such cases, rebellion is never justifiable,—and 
that is not a doctrine to which, in the face of history, the 
Roman Church can be expected to commit herself. 








HUMANIST THEOLOGY. 

E never fully understood how great an influence Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's writings had exerted over the clergy 

of our Church till we read Canon Fremantle’s article on 
“Theology under its Changed Conditions,” in the last number 
of the Fortnightly Review. A title which would have described 
the article much more accurately would have been, ‘ The 
Impending Transformation of Theology into a rationale 
of the Stream of Tendency, not ourselves, which makes for 
Righteousness.’ For, as we understand him, Canon Fremantle 
does not so much insist on the changed conditions of theology, 
as insist that there is no such reality at all as theology, as 
distinct from religion. We have always regarded the difference 
as this,—that theology proceeds from God, and is a revelation 
from him to man of as much of his essence and character as 
man from time to time is able to receive; while religion, on the 
other hand, is an effort proceeding from man to picture the 
power above him as his own startled conscience, super: 
stitious fear, and capricious imagination render it easiest 
for man to conceive that power. Theology, as we under- 
stand it, controls these dark superstitions and abject fears 
and uneasy cravings for expiation, to which man is so much 
disposed to give himself up, by a constant insistance on the 
teaching of prophet after prophet among the Jews that God 
requires repentance, justice, and mercy, ceasing to do evil, 
learning to do well, utter distrust of ceremonial observances, 
sacrifice of the will, not of costly offerings, purification of the 
heart, not ritual ablutions; and, in short, such a life as Isaiah 
delineated as that of the true Israel, the true servant of God, 
and which Christ manifested as that of the son alike of God and 
man. Canon Fremantle would certainly accept our position so 
far as to agree with us that the spiritual and moral elements of 
theology are far superior to all other elements. But he would 
certainly hesitate to regard these spiritual and moral elements 
as impressed upon us by revelation from above, as brought into 
clearness, and made to stand out against the dark background of 
ordinary human superstitions, by the very training of the Divine 
Spirit, for he explicitly warns us that we are to trace “ the Divine 
as working through Nature and man;” or if we endeavour to 
think of “a transcendental God,”—an endeavour which he evi- 
dently discourages,—to “take care not to represent him as a 
demiurge standing outside his work and putting in his hand 
here and there, a conception which has turned so many 
physicists into atheists,” but “to speak of God as just and 
loving, since the Supreme Power ex hypothesi includes 
mankind, the leading portion of the world, with all its 
noblest ideals.” That, unless we wholly misunderstand the 
Cancn’s drift, is a clear way of saying that the highest 
elements in humanity do not so much proceed out of, 
as constitute, the divine, and that so far from regarding 
God as having been from eternity infinitely more and better 
than it was possible for him to manifest to man, it is only as 
he is manifested in human goodness that we can acknowledge 





him at all. The difference between this trust in God ag the infinite 
goodness controlling and correcting our human tendencies to per- 
verted superstition, and Canon Fremantle’s immanent spirit 
who is to be worshipped as represented in “ the leading portion of 
the world, with all its noblest ideals,” is seen in still stronger 
light when we come to his warnings against assigning too much 
importance to the revelation of God in Christ. He insists on 
the “ supremacy” of Christ, indeed, as the highest guide to 
what is divine; but he tells us that the fact that Christ « does 
not pretend to an absolute knowledge of God, will give a new 
and peculiar interest to the study of the life and influence of 
Christ,”—of course, thereby implicitly rejecting the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John, and reducing to mere metaphor and 
enthusiasm very much of the language of St. Paul himself, 
In fact, as we understand this part of the Canon’s essay, 
it is equivalent to an explicit rejection of Christ as an object 
of prayer and worship; unless, indeed, we take Canon Fremantle 
as disposed to exclude a “ transcendental ” God altogether, and 
to regard worship as addressed solely to the highest and most 
spiritual manifestations of human nature, in which case Christ, ag 
being supreme among men, would be, of course, entitled to truer 
worship than any other human representative of the ideal life, 
But this is a sense in which worship seems to us utterly un. 
meaning, and to signify rather mere contemplation and admira- 
tion than true communion or entreaty. Further, when we find 
the Canon proceeding to warn us against indulging in any 
“passionate certitude” of Christ’s resurrection, and insisting 
that “the theologians of the future will substitute the words 
‘thrown out at a great subject’ for the certitude and defini- 
tions of the past. Immortality will be to them a great back. 
ground of hope beyond the scene of present duty,”—we are at 
once aware that Christianity in its old sense is dissolved away 
into what we can only call at best a mildly stimulating atmo- 
sphere of feeling, and that theology, as a self-manifestation 
to man by God, has been absolutely exchanged for a more 
or less successful groping by man himself after the better 
elements in his own nature. Naturally, the whole theology 
of redemption, the teaching that God in his love sent his 
Son into the world to take away the sin of the world by 
the sacrifice of the Cross, vanishes into thin air at once under this 
doubly distilled and sublimated humanism. A theology which 
really proceeds from God, must grow; but the most remarkable of 
the elements in the teaching of the Gospels and the Epistles,— 
the lively faith in the sacrifice of Christ, in the Resurrection, in 
the gift of the Spirit, in the remission of sin,—are all regarded 
as far less trustworthy by the new theologians, than the teaching 
of the prophets themselves. As Canon Fremantle very logically 
says concerning “the theology of sin and redemption,” “ this is 
the department of theology in which a kind of ideal dogmatism 
has most interfered with truth.” “The reconstruction which will 
be required will need great labour. But in no department will 
the results be more fruitful. They will bring theological ethics 
into closer alliance with general science and practice. They will 
enable Christian teachers to treat all men as brothers, and make 
Christianity the means by which the state of man generally may be 
ameliorated.” Whether these reconstituted Christian ethics are to 
get rid of the very idea of sin, or not, Canon Fremantle gives us 
no hint. We are very far from assuming that he expects any 
such change. Very likely he does not. But if he did, he would 
hardly surprise us, considering the immense effort he has made 
to show that every other leading Christian doctrine will be 
either dissipated altogether, or represented as dissolving away 
into a blue haze of hope,—which, like distance, “ lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” though it ever retreats as we advance. 


Now, what we want seriously to ask is, whether it is manly or 
worth while to call this sort of thing theology at all. Theology 
means, of course, a real science of God. If we catch the 
meaning of Canon Fremantle, there is no such science, 
except as a very doubtful induction from the study of the 
highest human ideals. Of anything like a growing knowledge 
of God, which, after long centuries of exceptional emphasis in 
the special teaching of a single race, assumed something like 
solidity and absoluteness in the life and death of Christ, Canon 
Fremantle absolutely deprives us. He wants us to exchange 
the story of the Gospels for a string of noble moral traditions 
and legendary facts; to beware of the “ passionate certitude ” 
of the Apostles as a dangerous source of corruption; and to 
regard the theology of the Church as an unhappy crystallisation 
of faith into dogma. And yet he wants us to attach the greatest 
possible importance to the “ new theology,” and to use the old 
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words of worship,—with perhaps here and there a few omissions 
where clergymen happen to be scrapulous,—in the utterly 
planched and faded meaning which the new theology assigns to 
the old words. Would it not be better to advocate a straight- 
forward repudiation of the old theology altogether, and the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Voysey’s Theism, or if that be too “tran- 
scendental,” some mystic form of Humanism, in its place? 
Can anything be less like a revelation of the mind of God to 
man than Canon Fremantle’s “new theology ?” And can there be 
greater injury to the interests even of the shadowy religion which 
Canon Fremantle calls “the new theology,”—in other words, 
the rationale of “a stream of tendency, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness,”—than to put it forward under the 
mask of Christianity in the sense in which that word has always 
hitherto been understood P Christ says :—“ All things are de- 
livered unto me of my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son, but 
the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, 
and heto whomsoever the Sonshall reveal him.” Canon Fremantle 
says that Christ pretends to no absolute knowledge of God, and 
that there is no occasion to quarrel even with those “ who think 
of the Supreme Power rather after the analogy of force or law 
than according to the strict idea of personality, provided that 
the moral nature of man be held fast, and its supremacy 
acknowledged.” St. Paul says:—“If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” Canon 
Fremantle in effect interposes:—‘ By no means; indulge the 
hope, of course ; but if you throw out words at a great subject 
which call up a background of hope beyond the scene of present 
duty, you will do a great deal better than if you dwell with any 
passionate certitude on the subject of Christ’s resurrection, for 
passionate certitude leads to great dangers and sources of corrup- 
tion” St. Paul says:—‘I will not dare to speak of any things 
save those which Christ wrought through me, for the obedience of 
the Gentiles, by word and deed, in the power of signs and wonders, 
in the power of the Holy Ghost” (Revised Version). Canon Fre- 
mantle says, on the contrary :—‘ Uniformity [the uniformity of 
Nature] is tested at every stage, and never fails. The idea that 
it can fail seems almost inconceivable. When the student turns 
to experience, he finds that violations of natural order which were 
supposed to take place in old times, now take place no more; 
that no such violations can be found in times and places where 
they can be verified.” Well, Canon Fremantle’s views are, of 
course, intelligible enough. A great deal may be said in defence 
of them. But can any conceivable refinement bring them within 
any approximate distance of the Christian teaching P What is the 
use of talking of these two utterly different religions,—religions 
wide as the Poles asunder,—as if they were one and the same P 
They are so different, that it is disloyalty to truth to express 
them in the same language. How can a man who holds Canon 
Fremantle’s view join, say, in the prayer of the Litany: “ By 
thine agony and bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, 
by thy precious death and burial, by thy glorious resur- 
rection and ascension, and by the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
good Lord, deliver us,’ with any sort of reality of mind? 
Whatever the two religions are, they are utterly different, so 
different that the language of the one travesties the thought of 
the other. Would it not be far better to repudiate words which 
misrepresent, instead of representing, a belief such as Canon 
Fremantle sketches for us? To our minds, the willingness to 
let words mean almost anything between that which they would 
suggest to an ordinary hearer, and that which it would take 
an abstract philosophy to make intelligible at all, is unworthy 
of science, unworthy of religion, and unworthy of that outspoken 
sincerity which is at the bottom of all true science and of all 
true religion. 





THE MINDS OF SAVAGES. 


E do not yet know all there is to be known about the 
earliest savage life of which we have any proof. We 

can trace with some approach to accuracy the mode of life in 
the Bronze Age, and even in the Stone Age; but we know but 
little of the minds of the men who lived then, of the extent or 
limits of their knowledge, or of the powers of thought which 
they possessed. It is quite possible that, as regards the latter, 
we habitually underrate them. No less than three distinct and 
perceptible influences tend to make modern observers sceptical, 
or even contemptuous, as to the intellectual powers of savages. 
Civilisation, to begin with, of itself produces scorn, often an 
Overweening scorn, for barbarism, and especially barbarism of 
the rougher, or, to speak more definitely, the hunting type. It 





seems to the dweller in Paris or London, himself cultivated till 
he hardly knows what in him is natural and what acquired, as 
if the savage who faces the weather naked, who lives in a cave on 
the side of a hill, and who grows nothing, could hardly have 
a mind at all. If he had one, why did he not make himself com- 
fortable, build a hut, grow corn, and, above all, put on clothes ? 
Then there is just now an unconscious wish among most scien- 
tific men to prove the truth of evoiution by showing that man 
was once mentally of a very low type, and thus to diminish the 
gulf, otherwise so impassable, which separates him from the 
animal world. If they could only prove that he was once 
incapable not only of expressing, but of forming an abstract 
idea, they would secretly be all delighted. And, thirdly, a 
system has grown up of interpreting one race of savages 
by another which directly tends to lower our judgment of 
the powers of all. The philosophers know with a certain 
intimacy one class of savages, the Negroids of the Australa- 
sian Pacific, in whom mental power is extraordinarily small ; 
and because they live much as European savages lived, they 
assume that both must have reached about the same mental 
standard. Yet in a thousand years, the relics remaining of the 
fishermen of Devon and those remaining of the clam-eaters of the 
Australian coast will be almost indistinguishable. It is at least 
equally possible that the difference produced by what we call 
race were as pronounced in the Stone Age as they are now, that 
the minds of whole tribes may have been as separate as the 
minds of nations now are, and that mental capacity may 
in some races and under some circumstances have reached 
a higher level than we fancy, before man devoted his 
powers to becoming comfortable at all. A naked troglodyte 
Newton may be unthinkable, because the word “ Newton” 
embodies certain moral qualities; but a naked troglodyte 
philosopher or student of physics is not unthinkable at all. 
Diogenes, according to the legend, nearly was one; and a Jain 
teacher probably exists who would puzzle most undergraduates, 
and who lives naked in a mat hut. While caves were 
warm and easily made, there was in Europe little reason 
to build huts; the notion of growing cereals probably came 
late, for no beast plants them, and the idea that a seed 
will grow if you bury it, must without experience have seemed 
hopelessly wild; and as to clothes, whole races still think 
them an almost unendurable restraint and burthen. A Negro 
or an Australian, or a Kaffir of Dr. Moffatt’s country, even 
when semi-civilised, is conscious of an almost irresistible 
impulse to throw his clothes away, and restore himself 
to his original liberty of motion. If mind in the Stone 
Age of Europe had not advanced beyond its present level 
among Melanesians, how are we to account for facts such 
as those detailed by Mr. Horsley at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Friday week? The ignorance of the darker savages of 
to-day of almost all operations of surgery, is absolutely marvel- 
lous; yet Mr. Horsley showed on conclusive evidence that in 
France, savages who used only stone, dwelt in caves, and probably 
had no idea of clothes, constantly performed the delicate operation 
on the skull called trephining, or, as it used to be called by the 
unlearned, trepanning. They cut and raised the fractured bone 
of the skull successfully. No less than sixty skulls and frag- 
ments of skulls upon which this operation has been performed 
exist in the museums of France, and it is clear that it was 
one of the best known and most frequently practised. Mr. 
Horsley, finding that the fracture was almost always on the 
vertex of the skull, suggests that it produced epilepsy, and that 
trephining was performed to prevent this result, as well 
as to alleviate frightful headaches; but there is another 
possible explanation. The regular tribal or household 
punishment, may have been a downright blow on the skull 
with a thick club, a punishment selected because it precludes 
resistance to the decree on the part of the victim. It is still 
regularly inflicted among Australians, the victim being stunned 
by a cracking blow downwards on the skull with the short 
club known as the “waddy.” As the strikers did not intend 
death, and as it was inconvenient that a mere secondary 
punishment should produce either death or idiotcy, a practice 
of cutting and raising the fractured bones grew up and 
gradually became a known art, probably practised by the 
medicine-men, or priests, or other officials of the tribe. Whatever 
the motive, the fact is certain, and indicates that the savages who 
learned such an art were men who could pity—for no man can 
trephine his own skull—who could understand cause and effect, 
and who could learn from repeated experience almost as well as 
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wecan. A mental chasm, the bridge over which is nearly in- 
conceivable, separated them from the animals. 

It is quite possible, of course, that the knowledge of this 
art of trephining, and of many others, was confined to a 
very few. In spite of much that we see around us every 
day—kill out a picked ten per cent. of Englishmen, and 
where would English civilisation be ?—we all are accustomed 
to doubt, or perhaps forget, how easily a comparatively 
cultured clan may arise amidst a nearly complete savagery 
around. We know this to have been the case in civilisa- 
tions like the Egyptian and the Mexican, and it is the 
only presumption which reconciles the otherwise conflicting 
facts of the earlier history of Ireland and Western Scot- 
land, where great ecclesiastics and scholars went out from 
the midst of kerns as savage as the Maories of to-day. It is 
at least as possible that a caste knew the mystery of trephining 
as that a tribe did. That is a point which will probably never 
be determined, for it is one where we encounter the grand diffi- 
culty of early history,—the imperfection of its means of record. 
Until writing was invented, the record of an idea was almost a 
physical impossibility, except so far as subsequent observers 
may deduce it from a fact. If, for instance, we find sacrificial 
stones, knives, and relics of victims, we may safely infer that 
those who built the altars, made the knives, and slew 
the victims, believed in invisible beings or forces who would 
be either reverenced or propitiated by offerings. But that 
deduction gives us scarcely a clue to the idea _ enter- 
tained by that tribe of what we call religion. Its God 
may have been Jehovah, as he appeared to Abraham, or 
Huitzilopochtli, as he appeared to Mexicans; and they may 
have believed in a future state, as all Red Indians do, or have 
disbelieved in it, as up to the Captivity all but the higher 
Israelitish minds probably did. Or the sacrifices may have 
had nothing to do with the people at all, but have belonged 
exclusively to a minute caste, embedded among them as 
Englishmen are embedded among Indians. All deductions 
as to the religion of Calcutta from Calcutta Cathedral made 
two thousand years hence would be essentially wrong. Of 
laws or civil polity it is nearly impossible that any trace should 
survive, or of any knowledge not requiring imperishable 
instruments. We may deduce a knowledge of commerce 
from certain things discovered,—for instance, we know from 
coins found in tombs that very early Norsemen traded 
with Rome; but without writing, we could not have a 
record of the knowledge of medicine as distinguished from 
surgery. There is evidence of a sort that the early 
Scandinavian fighters understood the brain-maddening power 
of hemp, and used it before going into battle; but they may 
have known fifty other potent drugs, and their knowledge could 
not be recorded. The Stone-Age savages may have observed 
astronomical facts as closely as the Chaldeans; but all record 
of their knowledge, if they possessed any, has passed away 
as completely as all knowledge of the Chaldean processes, 
or of the extraordinary accident, or series of accidents, or in- 
duction which led to the discovery by the lowest of savages of 
the most scientific and unexpected of all weapons, the Australian 
boomerang. As Mr. Horsley says, we know that the savages 
of France possessed caves, because there they are; but if they had 
possessed also perishable houses, they would have passed away. 
Extinguish writing, and if the English quitted India, there 
would in five thousand years be no evidence whatever that 
they were ever there, except, indeed, imperishable fragments 
of broken beer-bottles. Nothing that they have built 
would resist natural forces for a century; and how would 
their distinctive ideas of justice, mercy, and the supremacy 
of law, be made visible to their successors? The truth 
is, evidence as to a long-past cycle must, in the absence 
of writing, be hopelessly imperfect; and we may, as regards 
any particular tribe, unfairly depreciate its mental standpoint 
through our own ignorance. If we examined the “traces” of 
the monks of the Thebaid as we examine those of savages, what 
should we deduce? That certain persons, sex unknown, pro- 
bably pagans, and certainly uncivilised, constructed certain cells, 
and probably lived in them. The theory that they were fishers 
in the river, about as high in the mental scale as Aleutians, 
would explain the visible facts just as completely as the truth. 





MORE HUMOURS OF KERRY. 
CANNOT hope to rival your Killarney contributor of 
November 13th last, on the above-mentioned subject ; but 
a few additional “ humours” may not be unacceptable from 








another corner of the kingdom of Kerry. It will probably be 
accounted special pleading, or perhaps something like an Irish 
bull, if I say that that particular form of Irish offence, and many 
of the “humours” akin to it, often arise from the superior 
ingenuity and many-sidedness of the Irish intellect, as much ag 
from our people’s taste for fine English. A homely, plain style 
of English has no charms for them, and its use lowers the 
speaker’s reputation for learning. A well-known clever 
physician and surgeon, who died not long since in Kerry, once 
showed a relative of mine a long letter of thanks he had 
received from a small farmer whose daughter he had attended 
in a dangerous fever. The patient recovered, but was not 
growing as strong as the father expected she would do, 
once she was fairly convalescent, He therefore wrote to the 
doctor expressing at once his gratitude and anxieties, | 
have unfortunately forgotten the greater part of the epistle, but 
it began : ‘‘ Honoured Sir,—The girl into whom you were pleased 
to precipitate your medical benevolence is still mighty feeble.” 
The idea floating in the poor man’s mind seems to have been 
that the patient “ participated” in the results of the doctor's 
skill and benevolent attention to all in the hospital where she 
had been. An old Irish nurse, a superior woman of her class, 
was dandling the baby of a lady whose father she had nursed. 
Describing the love and care lavished on him by his parents, 
she said to his daughter,—“ Well, indeed, Ma’am, to be shure, he 
was the analysed child; if ever there was an analysed child in 
the world, he was one!” The word she intended to use was, of 
course, “idolised;” but the mistake passed unnoticed, apparently, 
since to correct it, and give the speaker the right one, would be 
a cause of mortal offence. All such “malapropisms” are 
therefore listened to with an air of gravity which it is very 
difficult to maintain 

Mr. Sainthill, a well-known Irish antiquary, who was the con- 
temporary and friend of William Maginn, Samuel Lover, Petrie, 
and Father Prout, in his book on the mythical “Old, Old 
Countess of Desmond,” tells a story to illustrate the family pride 
of the poorest Irish. A poor peasant woman, he says, speaking 
to him of one of her family who was supposed to have married 
beneath her, said,—‘“ You know, your Honour, she was a Kirby, 
and no one thought she’d demane herself to marry a Kiely !” 
The old colonial pride of race is happily gradually dying out in 
Treland, but it is far from being extinct. One meets it, too, in the 
most unexpected quarters. The old English name of Clifford was 
once a great one in Kerry, but for more than five hundred years 
it has been extinct among the gentry. It is said to have been 
Hibernicised into“ Cluvane.” But the probability is that an Irish- 
man named Cluvane, being a retainer or servant of a Clifford, in 
accordance with an old Irish custom was called by the name of 
his master, and that his descendants continued to be called 
Clifford, although occasionally their neighbours used to call 
them by their original Gaelic name, which seems a corruption 
of “Clievane,” i.e, a cradle. The original owner of the 
name in Kerry probably rocked the cradle of a Clifford’s 
offspring, no inferior office in Ireland, where the ties of 
fosterage were held in such honour. However that may be, 
anti-British in feeling as the Irish peasantry are, the Cluvanes 
infinitely prefer to be called “ Clifford,” and all of them whi rise 
in the world invariably use the latter name. An Irish house- 
maid calling herself Julia Clifford, had a quarrel with another 
Irish girl named Anne Clarke, and as she poured forth a torrent 
of harsh accusations, the latter contented herself by heaping 
coals of fire on her adversary, repeatedly saying, with an air of 
pious meekness, “ Oh! Joanna Cluvane! Joanna Cluvane! the 
Lord forgive you the lies you’re telling, Joanna Cluvane!” The 
humiliating effect of this speech, reducing a Julia Clifford to a 
Joanna Cluvane, can only be duly estimated by a Kerryonian. 

In a gentleman’s house in the Far West, lived a handsome, 
stately old nurse named O'Farrell, a pantry-boy named 
MacCarthy, and a particularly crabbed, odd, little old cook, 
rejoicing in the aristocratic old English name of Prendeville, 
which is quite common amongst the Irish peasantry of the dis- 
trict, although it seems to have died out in England amongst all 
classes. When Mrs. Prendeville, in one of her frequent fits of 
temper, wished to scold the pantry-boy with peculiar severity, 
she always addressed him as “ Carty,” dropping the Milesian 
prefix “Mac.” One day, when the mistress of the house 
was passing near the kitchen, she heard Anglo-Irish Mrs. 
Prendeville, in a musical, Kerry brogue, scornfully call on 
“Carty ” to obey some order of hers, which he was about to do 
meekly enough, when suddenly Nurse O’Farrell appeared on 
the summit of a short flight of stairs leading into the kitchen, 
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and commanding a view of its occupants. Looking down on 
them with the air of an ancient Queen Maeve or Macha, she 
addressed the cook :—‘ Mrs. Prendeville, I am surprised at your 
bad manners! What call have you to take away the ‘ Mac’ from 
that boy? His name isn’t Carty, but MacCarthy, and a good 
one it is too. Thenext thing you'll be doin’, I suppose, is takin’ 
away the ‘O’’ from me; I'll be Mrs. Farrell in your mouth. 
But I’d have you to know, Norry Prendeville [dropping the 
‘Mrs.’ as her wrath increased at the bare prospect of such an 
insult], it didn’t come to your turn to trate us in that way. 
Double your distance, woman, I tell yor, and single your 
freedoms wid our names and ourselves !” 


The word “ gladhiathoring,” used constantly by poor, un- 
educated Kerry people to describe quarrels and disputings 
arried on in an underhand, tricky way, or backbitings, and 
what English people would describe as “fencings” with truth, 
I have never heard anywhere else. In the absence of proof to 
the contrary, I am disposed to believe it was coined by the 
ingenious brain of a Kerry peasant in the days when his class 
was better acquainted with the Latin language and literature 
than with the English. Dr. Charles Smith, who wrote, in or 
about 1745, a history of Kerry which has been highly com- 
mended by Lord Macaulay, tells us that when he visited one of 
the wildest and then least known mountain parishes in Kerry, 
the now famous Glanbegh (recte Glanbehy, i.e., the glen of the 
birch-trees), he found the poor people in their little cottages 
extremely kind and hospitable to strangers, and he adds 
that many of them spoke Latin “fluently,” while their sons 
in the wayside schools read Homer well, as part of their 
daily tasks. The glen was then, I believe, owned by the 
Dowdalls or Blennerhassetts, ancestors of Sir Roland 
Blennerhassett, Bart. Smith also notes that the Glanbegh 
people had the reputation of being very honest, and that the 
grass of the mountain-glens in which they lived was par- 
ticularly good for feeding cattle, while the air was so pure and 
wholesome that men lived to a great age in the district. To 
return to the classic Kerry word “ gladhiathoring.” A poor 
woman, describing to me the discords and backbiting that went 
on ina workhouse of which she was an inmate, said,—‘ Pace and 
quiteness is all I pray for, Ma’am; but you can’t have it in 
such a place as that, if you died for it; there’s such gladhia- 
thoring goin’ on amongst them all from morning to night !” 
When I suggested that the Inspector or Guardians might set 
matters right, she again and again assured me that the “ glad- 
hiathoring ” of officials and paupers would be too much for the 
“ saints and angels theirselves.” 

But the play of the Celtic imagination in the wild West is 
not always ridiculous and blundering. In the most remote dis- 
tricts, where many of the people cannot speak English, one 
often finds graceful and beautiful thoughts prompting expres- 
sive language, although the “accent of the mountain tongue” 
lingers around it. In the extreme West of Kerry, washed by 
the Atlantic, is the parish of Dunquin, popularly known as the 
“next parish to America.” Here is an immense precipice 
called Sybil Head, which goes down sheer fathoms deep into 
the ocean without even a line of sand or shingle to mark their 
junction. Half-way down one side of this broad precipice is a 
curious rocky projection, looking somewhat like the colossal 
figure of a man with arm outstretched, pointing westward 
Across the ocean waste. The fishermen and cottiers tell you 
this is “ St. Pathrick sending his blessing to Amerikay !” 

The soil of Dunquin is more sterile than that of Glanbegh, 
and it has sent more emigrants to the United States. As yet, 
however, thank Heaven ! it is wholly free from “ moonlighting,” 
r any other form of agrarian crime. Those who have gone out 
of it have apparently taken with them the blessing of their old 
national saint looking down on them from Sybil Head, and 
have remained true to the lessons of his life,—faith and patience, 
and a return of good for evil. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 
THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 
[To rae Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I must point out that in your article of March 5th, the 
teal question in controversy has again been overlooked. You 
suggest that I have substituted for specific criticism “vague 
and somewhat unintelligible generalities.” Let me test this 
Suggestion, You originally put forward the regulation of trade 





and commerce as one of the great subjects reserved to the 
Dominion Government, and proper to be contrasted with the 
powers—similar, in your opinion, to those enjoyed by munici- 
palities and counties in England—which are assigned to the 
Provincial Legislatures. I ventured to draw your attention to 
the fact that trade and commerce have had assigned to them by 
the Privy Council not their literal meaning, but the limited and 
narrow one of the external political relations of trade and 
commerce, and that, on the other hand, property and civil 
rights in their widest sense, including rights arising from 
contract, have been held to fall under the exclusive control of the 
Provincial Legislatures. I may here add that in the same case 
(“Citizen’s and Queen Insurance Companies v. Parsons,” 7 
App. Cas., 96), the Privy Council held that the very specification 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, the reservation of 
which to the Dominion Parliament you lay great stress on, 
shows that the general control over contracts belongs to the Pro- 
vincial Parliament. So much for the analogy of the English 
municipalities and counties. 

Take now the case of the veto. My proposition was one which 
you do not and cannot dispute,—that the power of veto is, in its 
terms and for the purposes of the present question, substantially 
the same under the Irish Government Bill as under the Canadian 
Act. But, rejoins in effect your article, the veto in Canada is 
in practice something very different from the veto under the 
Canadian Act. I will remark on this, that ignoratio elenchi is 
often, but not always, a useful means of escape in controversy. 
Here the matter is too transparent. We were discussing not 
what might have become the constitutional practice under, but 
what were the terms of, the Bill. If I accepted your invitation 
to wander from the point, I should reply to you that a proposal 
that the Imperial Government should veto not more than 
thirty-one out of six thousand Bills of an Irish Parliament, 
would astonish many persons, including myself, by its modera- 
tion. Gladstonian Liberals do not look forward to a political 
Millennium under Home-rule, but only to a progressive ameliora- 
tion of the present chaotic condition of the domestic affairs of 
both countries. 

The meaning of the Irish Government Bill can only be 
collected from its language, language which, as regards the 
veto, was at all events as favourable to the power of the 
Central Government as the terms of the Canadian Act. If Mr. 
Justice Gwynne meant, in the passage you quote, to say that 
the Provincial Legislatures were subordinate in no other respect 
than that of the veto, his remarks would have applied equally 
to the Irish Parliament as Mr. Gladstone sought to establish 
it. If he meant more, his judgment was not only in- 
consistent with the law as laid down by the Privy Council, 
but with his own judgment in the last case on the Act, 
that of the Liquor Licence Law, in November, 1885, where 
an Act of the Dominion Legislature was, on the ground, 
among others, that the relationship was not one of sub- 
ordination, declared void by the Privy Council, affirming the 
decision of Mr. Justice Gwynne himself, as one of the Judges 
of the Appeal Court of Canada. The true view of the law is 
that expressed by Chief Justice Dorion in an often-quoted judg- 
ment :—“The British North America Act was passed for the 
very purpose of allowing each Province to regulate its own 
internal affairs, including civil rights, without interference on 
the part of the representatives of the other Provinces through 
the Dominion Parliament.” (Cartwright, 389.) The meaning of 
this is that the Provincial Legislatures of Canada are independent 
in a sense and to an extent which the Irish legislative body could 
never have been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons, March 9th. R. B. Harpane. 


[If Mr. Haldane had done us the honour to refer to our first 
article, he would have seen that,—(l.) We simply enumerated 
the regulation of trade and commerce among the subjects 
belonging exclusively to the Dominion Parliament, and gave it 
no great or special prominence, for the obvious reason that 
it has an equivalent in the Home-rule Bill, and so was not 
important for our point,—that the Provincial Legislatures are, 
on the whole, bodies more subordinate than the proposed Dublin 
Parliament. If it is unimportant for one, it is unimportant 
for the other. (2.) We distinctly stated that though most of 
the Provincial powers were municipal in nature, there were 
others which were wider and more important. (3.) We never 
stated otherwise than that the general control of contracts be- 
longed to the Provincial Legislatures. No doubt Mr. Haldane has 
no desire to misrepresent us ; but it would have made it far easier 
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for our readers to judge of his case if he had quoted in our 
own words the allegations he denies, and not given his recollection 
of what he fancies we said, but what in fact we did notsay. As 
to the veto, does Mr. Haldane really mean to say that he under- 
stood that Mr. Gladstone intended that the veto was to be 
worked as it is worked in Canada ?—.e., that the Home Secretary, 
if he is the equivalent of the Minister of Justice, should report 
on all Bills passed in Ireland, and should recommend that such 
Bills as appeared objectionable, even though not wltra vires, 
should, because they were contrary to “natural justice” (for 
such is the Colonial precedent) be disallowed. If Mr. 
Gladstone meant this by the veto, he carefully concealed 
it from the House, and refrained from using this argu- 
ment on occasions when it would have been a most useful 
answer to his opponent’s objections. We do not see 
how the judgment quoted by ‘Mr. Haldane helps him. It 
does not deal with the question of the veto, and merely states 
what we have already distinctly stated ourselves,—that on their 
own subjects the Provincial Legislatures are (except for the veto) 
free to legislate. Our contention on this point was that those 
subjects are narrower than the Irish in several respects. We 
further showed that in one important subject—education—the 
Dominion Parliament could act over the head of a Provincial 
Legislature, and that the Criminal Law and the appointment of 
Judges were in the hands of the Dominion Parliament. On 
these last points Mr. Haldane has made no serious attempt to 
reply. We fear the only result of the present controversy has 
been to make us weary our readers by repeating our article of 
last week.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WHICH FIRST,—WALES OR SCOTLAND? 
[To rue EprTor oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—On going recently from Scotland into Wales, I was asked 
for which of these two places the question of Disestablishment 
was likely to come first to the front. It is assumed, of course, 
that the pressure of Ireland upon us shall have been relieved, 
and that the English Church is not to be directly attacked. 

On the one hand, the Welsh are marked off from England 
by a difference not only of religion and of race, but of language; 
they are far more nearly unanimous for Disestablishment ; and 
five-sixths of their M.P.’s have already declared for it,—a much 
larger proportion than Scotland can show. Then, all Mr. Glad- 
stone’s lieutenants have already committed themselves to Dis- 
establishment here, and his parade of postponement of Wales 
to Ireland, and to Ireland alone, is dangerously suggestive. 

On the other hand, the Scotch have already a conditional 
promise of Disestablishment, not only from Mr. Gladstone, but 
from Lord Hartington ; the representative Liberal bodies have 
demanded its fulfilment, Lord Elgin’s Conference last month 
unanimously calling it an “arrear of legislation;” and the 
Kirk established is strong only as being already a democratic 
body, and on the same lines with a Presbyterianism outside, 
which, unlike the scattered Nonconformity of Wales, has really 
established itself. 

Still, Wales would seem to have the pull, were it not for the 
following recent events in the North. Last year, Mr. Finlay 
promised a Bill to give the Scotch Established Church the con- 
stitution of the Free Church Claim of Right of 1843. He 
was supported by nearly a half of the Highland Free Church 
ministers, and by a majority of the Highland people. The Bill 
was thrown out; but it was also attacked as ambiguous, and 
as really meant to bring back the Highland Dissenters on the 
present constitution of the Church, and in submission to the 
spiritual power of Parliament. A month ago, two meetings 
of his clerical supporters were held in Edinburgh and at Inver- 
ness, at which amendments containing a minimum of unam- 
biguous “ Church independence” were tendered to Mr. Finlay, 
with the alternative that if these were refused, the Highlanders 
must hold to their freedom. The result has been that the Bill 
has not been introduced this Session,—the only Session when 
it was at all likely to have a Government majority ; and, indeed, 
it was admitted on all hands in Scotland that neither the 
Church Established nor Parliament would ever look at the 
Highland “ minimum.” 

This result seems to me to equalise the situation; to make it 
likely that, after the Irish deluge, Wales and Scotland will alike 
demand Disestablishment, on separate grounds, but in each case 
on a ground of Home-rule; and that so long as the thing is 
debated on that general principle, the Church of England will 
be saved from a pressure which at some future time, no doubt, 
it also must face.—I am, Sir, &c., A, B. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE BORDER BURGHs, 

[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Sir,—In the article on “The Danger before the Libera} 
Party,” there occurs the statement that Mr. Gladstone «gig 
not scruple to interfere personally in favour of the candi. 
date” who opposed and supplanted the then Member, Sir 
G. Trevelyan. This assertion is repeated in a varied form in 
the same article. In a matter of such grave importance, you will 
admit that it is very essential that fact and truth underlie every 
statement of this kind. Will you be kind enough to supply the- 
grounds and evidence for such a remark obtaining currency in 
your columns? You are surely under the moral obligation of 
verifying it when it is challenged. 

I am prepared to prove that it is unwarranted,—that it is 
without any foundation. The Border Burghs should not be 
misrepresented, let alone Mr. Gladstone maligned.—I am,. 
Sir, &., 

Manse, Galashiels, February 7th. Joun Pottock. 

[The facts of the case were these. Before Mr. Brown, the- 
present representative of the Border Burghs, was in the field 
at all, Mr. Gladstone, in his journey North, addressed meetings 
at both Hawick and Galashiels, in which, without the least 
personal reference to Sir George Trevelyan, either kindly or 
otherwise, he strongly advocated the Irish policy of his Govern- 
ment, and expressed his belief that the reception given him 
proved that Scotland would support him. These speeches, 
which will be found in the Times of June 18th of last year, were 
very naturally understood everywhere as advocating opposition 
to Sir George Trevelyan; and after that opposition had been 
offered and had proved successful, the chairman of Mr, 
Brown’s Committee received from Mr. Gladstone the following 
telegram :—“TI deeply regret that such a man as Sir George 
Trevelyan should have placed himself in a position requiring so 
severe a notice; but now that the election is over, I give expres- 
sion to my conviction that Scotland has in the Border Burghs 
nobly done her duty. As the electors required me to address 
them on my journey northwards, I feel bound to speak these 
words also now.” We can imagine no clearer proof that Mre 
Gladstone himself understood his own speeches of June 17th as 
suggesting to the Border Burghs that they should contest Sir 
George Trevelyan’s seat in the interests of Home-rule, as well 
as that he was subsequently grateful to them for having 
unseated him.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. HARRISON ON HOME-RULE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 

S1r,—The question between “ An ex-M.P.” and myself is quite 
different from that suggested in your editorial note. It is, 
whether or not he could fairly say that I “recommend that 
Ireland should be plunged in anarchy.” As he does not seem 
inclined either to prove or to withdraw that charge, you cited in 
his behalf some words of mine, spoken on January Ist, 1886, 
before Mr. Gladstone’s intentions were known. I reply that in 
the sentence preceding those words, I recommended “the creation 
of a real, distinct, powerful Executive.” You reply that I ama 
Home-ruler, and therefore recommend a policy which may, in 
your opinion, lead to evil. That is a matter of opinion which 
applies alike to Mr. Gladstone, the late Government, and all in 
the country who support them. But “An ex-M.P.” singled out 
myself and another Positivist as “ recommending anarchy.” Do 
you say that Mr. Gladstone and the whole of his party recom- 
mend anarchy P Wesay that the policy which Unionists now 
pursue will end in anarchy. But we do not say that all 
Unionists “ recommend anarchy.” 

I now ask “An ex-M.P.,” as an honest man, to prove his 
charge that I “recommend that Ireland should be plunged in 
anarchy.” All that your notes suggest is that I am a Home- 
ruler. But as to the specific words of mine spoken in January, 
1886, they can have no bearing on Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. You 
now say that I advocated “throwing Ireland into the hands of 
the Irish democracy.” I did precisely the contrary. My address, 
printed in the Contemporary Review for February, 1886, was 
directed against the evils of democracy. I wrote in the Times 
(February 16th, 1886), that one of the conditions precedent to 
Home-rule would be to “ guarantee the minority against spolia- 
tion and oppression.” Is that the language of a man who 
is recommending “ that Ireland should be plunged in anarchy ?” 
You now say that I looked forward to a democratic Executive, 
when it was to be the Executive of a Legislature that was to 
be democratic. I looked forward to no such thing. Writing. 
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before Mr. Gladstone’s Billappeared (Times, February 16th, 1886), 
I said :—“ Constitute a real and efficient executive authority, 
not nominated by or dependent on the Legislature,” and I ex- 
plained my meaning. Just a year after that, “ An ex-M.P.” 
writes in your columns to say that I recommend “ that Ireland 
should be plunged in anarchy.” As he is dumb, you say for 
him, first, that I said something about the sufferings of the 
innocent in January, 1886; and, secondly, that I am a Home- 
ruler,—Q. E. D. I observe that elsewhere you say that I am 
angry, because I have pointed out a gross case of misrepre- 
sentation. It is an ordinary trick of fence, when a man has 
been suddenly struck in the back, and turns rounds to remon- 
strate with his assailant, to retort, “ Ah, now, you are angry !” 
Tam not at all angry. But, as the poet says, “my revenge 
shall be, to tell the very truth of ‘ Ex-M.P.’ ”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Freperic Harrison. 
[Whether Mr. Harrison is angry or not is a question of which, 
perhaps, neither are we nor is he the best judge. But as to the 
main point, he seems to us to have anticipated pretty accurately 
the dangers which he was prepared to run for the sake of getting 
Hlome-rule. So far as we know, Mr. Gladstone and his friends 
did not anticipate such dangers from the policy they proposed. 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE PUBLISHER versus THE AUTHOR. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sin,—Let me, as a publisher, thank you for your admirable 
article in the Spectator of March 5th, “‘ Mr. Besant on Authors’ 
Profits.” The question of a publisher’s risk seems to me never 
before to have been taken fuily into account, and a most im- 
portant consideration it is. If you will allow me to give you 
the result of my experience in connection with the authorship 
and publication of a certain story, I think those who complain 
bitterly of the present system of publication in this country 
would learn something. One drop of fact is worth many fluid 
ounces of argument. 

Early last year I wrote a story, had it copied out, and offered 
it as the work of an anonymous author to a firm of publishers 
of which I am a member. It was duly “read,” and the report 
was a favourable one, but not sufficiently favourable to warrant 
its publication at the risk of the firm; and as that firm does not 
undertake the publication of books at authors’ expense, the 
matter ended then for the moment. Having (naturally) un- 
limited confidence in my own work, I handed the manuscript 
over to a friend, and authorised that friend to send it to 
another firm, who offered to purchase the story, but would 
not give the price I set upon it (£150). The manuscript 
went through some other vicissitudes then, and finally came 
back to me unsold. I then suggested to my firm (who were not 
aware the book was my handiwork) that I should personally 
undertake all risks and expenses of publication, and pay 
a commission of 15 per cent. on the sales. This proposal was 
agreed to, and an edition of 5,000 copies was issued, the selling 
price being 1s. I arranged myself with printers, paper-makers, 
and binders, and paid for all advertisements. The first edition 
went rapidly out of print, and many other editions followed. 

Now, I had every advantage that no author ordinarily could 
expect to have, and the result has been that I have, on the 
whole, made about £2 per 1,000 copies more than if my 
firm had undertaken the publication of the story, and paid 
me the royalty they usually give on publications of the 
kind. But (and a very strong “but” this is) I am 
perfectly certain I should have done better had the book 
not been issued at my personal risk and expense. In the 
first place, a larger edition would have been printed in the first 
instance, considerably reducing the average cost of each copy ; 
and in the next place, the book would have been more widely 
advertised, and, almost as a consequence, more copies would 
have been disposed of. In addition to this, I should have been 
saved anxiety and trouble, which I should have been most happy 
to transfer to a publisher for £2 per 1,000 copies royalty. At one 

time I found myself saddled with about 7,000 unsold copies. These 
were gradually disposed of; but had the sale suddenly stopped, 
Tshould have come out of my venture much poorer than if I had 
been taking no risk and a publisher’s royalty. Pablishers, like 
other mortals, are fallible, and the error to which they are most 
prone—“ over-printing ”—is an error which is a distinct advan- 
tage to the author. Ifa publisher could foretell accurately how 
many copies of a book would be sold, or if there was an oracle 
(situated, say, at Amen Corner) which each and every publisher 
could consult by telephone before giving his orders to paper- 








makers and printers, the quarrels between author and publisher 
would practically come to an end. But until the publisher 
can become a prophet, or consult a prophet, I, for one, have no 
hope that the unwarrantable plaints of the writers of books 
(especially fiction-writers) will cease to add grey hairs to the 
worried publishers’ locks,—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


EARTHQUAKES ON THE NERVES. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.’’] 

Sir,—In your news notes of February 26th, you speak of 
“some as yet unascertained physical effect on the nerves” 
caused by earthquakes. Are the reflections of an observer of 
any use, and can any of your readers supply the key to my 
puzzle over some psychological curiosities of our situation 
during the earthquake-days on the Riviera? We were in a 
large and badly built hotel in Cannes, where practically no 
damage was done, but where the shock was greatly felt, and, 
especially on the fourth and fifth floors, the panic was terrible. 
Thus the conditions for observing nervous apart from physical 
fear were extremely favourable. Of course, no one could say 
what new dangers might not arise, but there were no actual 
casualties to be reckoned with. As a woman, the writer is 
extremely sensitive; but as a writer, habitually and almost un- 
consciously is accustomed to estimate sensations, and to observe 
with accuracy changes of thought and feeling either in self or 
others; therefore, while sympathising with those in that state 
of panic, and feeling very anxious about the result of sucha 
fright on individual friends, at the time I did not share their 
dread, and afterwards did not suffer from their nervousness. Why 
this was, I do not know. One is perfectly aware when one is 
concealing terror. I had no terror to conceal; but this was not 
in the least from any courage consciously summoned,—it was 
simply that the earthquake did not happen to affect my nerves. 

From this point of view, the earthquake and the panic were 
observed :—Half-asleep on the Wednesday evening, I was roused 
by a blast like a rushing wind, but prolonged and increasing, 
ending in a hiss which merged itself into the sounds of cracking 
beams and plaster, as the room was first shaken, then rolled 
backwards and forwards ten times, and with a final shake, as it 
were set on its feet again, the noise was like that familiar to 
housekeepers as the “ thumping of the hot-water pipes.” Having 
been in a slight shock before, I counted the vibrations; but 
simultaneously with watching the perpendicular lines of the 
staring, cheap wall-paper, and hearing the sounds, my thoughts 
travelled with the greatest rapidity. They say it lasted but 
fifteen seconds at most ; if so,as there is no reason to doubt, how 
great the speed with which thought. can multiply itself was exempli- 
fied to me :—‘ Hot water—earthquake—continuance—the hotel 
must come down—fatalism—thoughts of work left undone, of 
personal ties to be broken—perfect calm—then, if not killed ? 
but must be killed if hotel falls—it is stopping,”—such were the 
thoughts, branching into all directions, of a “ fatalist by nature, 
not by creed.” For a second after it was over, I lay still; then, 
thinking of others, I hastily got into a tea-gown and opened 
the door. Outside, the ducks in the garden were loudly quack- 
ing; inside, the screams of some French folk, and the voices of 
all, made a very Pandemonium. <A poor maid darted past in 
hysterics. Every one rushed downstairs in the most motley cos- 
tumes, except a few who stayed to get their invalids wrapped up, 
and about eight in the hotel who never went out at all. 
One lady fainted. Many felt sick as well as frightened. 
Looking down from the upper floors, the sight was most curious, 
and one who from some reason did not feel afraid may be 
excused for in some measure enjoying the ludicrous side of the 
affair. The stories told afterwards, especially by those at the 
time most terrified and least dressed, were very good; but it 
would have been heartless then to have manifested appreciation 
of the aspect of one’s neighbours in the actual distress. Next 
night many remained dressed, some slept in carriages, and all 
expected a repetition. Of course, there had been an exodus, also 
at Cannes an influx, of visitors. A false alarm was raised in 
the night; and, indeed, shocks continued for four days 
after the first marked vibration on Tuesday evening. But 
the effect on the nerves did not seem to wear away. A 
great~per-centage of those frightened were physically ill and 
sick; some caught chills from their scanty clothing in the 
chill dawn, and some seemed to be nearly driven out of their 
senses. These were not only women,—the most terrified 
person, perhaps, wasa man! And what seemed most curious 
was that each day seemed to add to the terror of those steady- 
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minded enough to behave quietly in the first panic, who had not 
thought it was the end of the world, who had not thought their 
own lives the only valuable ones in the world as existent, &c. 
Most curious of all, brave and sensible people, without any 
superstition or fear of darkness, confessed that they could not 
bear the coming on of the night, that then, physically, there 
was the utmost depression; not one, but many said this, half- 
ashamed. Can this be accounted for in such persons, who 
acknowledged that they believed themselves to be in safety P 

The animals, birds, and ducks were certainly sensitive to the 
shocks, and many persons had to leave Cannes not from fear, 
but from this physical effect of the earthquake on the system.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Nor a SuFFERER. 





THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR,” | 
S1rz,—To my last letter, which continued to plead the right of 
the people to complete control of the liquor traffic, you append 
the following editorial note:—“It is best for the greatest 
number that all should believe religious truth. Is the State, 
therefore, justified in compelling belief ?” 

I respectfully submit that the proposition is an impossible 
one, and therefore valueless as an argument. The State can 
burn a man, but cannot make him believe either truth or error. 
Over belief, law never has had, nor ever can have, any power. 
But over the actions of men, yes. Here the State can give 
control and protection, just the powers which we think ought to 
be given wholly and completely to the people in regard to the 
liquor traffic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Liverpool, March 8th. 


(The proposition is not an impossible one. The State can 
train children in any religious belief, and has repeatedly done 
it. Has Mr. Guthrie never heard of the Mortara case? The 
“little Mortara’ became an energetic priest.— Eb. Spectator.] 


A. GuTurie. 





M. PASTEUR’S “ PERFECTED ” SYSTEM. 

(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Reading last week that subscriptions were being raised 
in Shrewsbury to enable the Medical Officer of Health for that 
place to take nine people to Paris for M. Pasteur’s preventive 
treatment of hydrophobia, I thought that if these people had 
been warned that in submitting to M. Pasteur’s present treat- 
ment they run a greater risk of death from “ paralytic rabies ” 
than of death from hydrophobia, they would probably have in- 
sisted upon staying at home. A greater risk, because they are 
certain to have already adopted the best possible method of 
preventing hydrophobia, in the cauterisation of their wounds ; 
but what is to protect them from the results of M. Pasteur’s 
“intensive ” treatment, should that go wrong? And certainly, 
since M. Pasteur “ perfected ” his system, his patients have been 
dying much faster than before. 

It was in September that M. Pasteur announced, in a com- 
munication read to the Academy of Sciences, that “a sad 
experience ” (clearly the many deaths from hydrophobia of those 
his treatment professed to save) “ had taught him the necessity 
of inoculating with a more intense virus.” The former method 
was even spoken of disparagingly, as “the old system of mild 
injections,” and it was prophesied that in the coming year, and 
with the more intense treatment, the deaths of his patients 
would be fewer than in the year that was past. And this com- 
munication, described by “ Paris correspondents ” as “ bristling ” 
with important facts, was received with “even more than 
the customary enthusiasm.” This was in September; and in 
October occurred the first death from “ paralytic rabies,’ when 
aman in the prime of life, soon after his return from Paris, 
complained of severe pain in the region of the inoculation, which 
pain was quickly followed by prostration, paralysis, and death. 
The poisonous virus that under the “old system” was 
“attenuated” to harmlessness, had in its more intense form 
done the work that might have been expected of it; and so 
rapidly since then have the deaths of M. Pasteur’s patients 
increased, that while at the close of last year they were 
fifty-three, by March Ist they were sixty-nine! And this, 


though the number of those who go to M. Pasteur is 
fast declining, and would soon cease altogether if this last 
communication, with its results, could have half the publicity 
given to it that this “ brilliant discovery” met with upon its 
first introduction. For in it, M. Pasteur has himself hopelessly 
condemned his whole system—as he admits that “mild in- 











jections” will not save from hydrophobia—and as it is proved 
that his more intense or “ perfected” treatment, kills by 
“ paralytic rabies !”” 

Failure as the whole thing is, and deserves to be, Pasteur 
Institutes have already been established in three or four countries 
in Europe, and in the one at Milan, patients are given to under. 
stand that they will not be inoculated unless they have first 
had their wounds cauterised! And, virtually, it is the same 
with M. Pasteur’s patients, so very rarely has the precaution 
been neglected that is insisted upon by his wise pupil in Milan, 

If it were not for the sin and the shame of it, what a farce 
the whole thing has been !—but happily now almost played out, 
as is shown from the following extract from one of the French 
papers. About a year ago, the Conseil Municipal of Paris 
voted M. Pasteur valuable land as a site for his proposed Insti. 
tute; and in connection with this vote, the following resolution 
was lately proposed :—“In consideration of the fact that M, 
Pasteur, on account of his frequent failures, has altered hig 
treatment, and substituted his so-called intensified method ; and 
as since the introduction of this method not a week has passed 
without cases of madness quite different from the ordinary form, 
and known as rage de laboratoire, having declared themselves, 
after the anti-rabic vaccination; and as it is evident that M, 
Pasteur’s system, instead of producing favourable results, is a 
real danger, I have the honour of proposing to the Council to 
revoke its previous votes in favour of the Pasteur Institute, and 
I invite M. le Prefet to take steps to suspend their execution.” 
And who can doubt that such steps will be taken, and all 
thoughts of the “ Pasteur Institute” abandoned ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., S. W. 





MR. COTTER MORISON AND THE CHRISTIAN 
SAINTS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPEectaTor.”’ | 
Sir,—Surely the true answer to Mr. Cotter Morison is that the 
essence of Christian sanctity is obedience, not achievement. All 
are “called to be saints,’ exhorted to “ be perfect,” but none are 
required to be eminent except those “to whom it is given.” 

We cannot think of a divine command as requiring what is. 
impossible. There must be an absolutely right course open to 
each individual at every moment. But the perfect obedience 
which leads the “moral genius” to eminence, leads the less 
gifted humbly and faithfully to occupy a lower place. 

Is it not the special privilege of Christian discipleship to lose 
sight of individual “ ideals ” and human “ standards ” in faith- 
fully following the Living Voice which is known to the disciple 
as the shepherd’s voice is known to the sheep,—known, that is, 
through the habit of obedience P—I am, Sir, &c., Q. 





MR. LOWELL’S ADDRESSES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR,’’ } 

Sir,—The first dip into my newly arrived copy of the little 
volume of Mr. Lowell’s Addresses, lately reviewed in your 
columns, has given me something of a shock. Towards the 
close of the address delivered as President of the Wordsworth 
Society, Mr. Lowell returns to the main question from which 
he set out,—Will Wordsworth survive P—and, according to the 
printed Transactions of the Society, where this address before 
appeared, he finally answers it thus :— 

“ Popular, let us admit, he can never be; but as in Catholic coun- 
tries men go for a time into retreat from the importunate dissonances: 
of life, to collect their better selves again by communion with things 
that are heavenly, and therefore eternal, so this Chartreuse of Words- 
worth, dedicated to the Genius of Solitude, will allure to its imper- 
turbable calm the finer natures and the more highly tempered intel- 
lects of every generation, so long as man has any intuition of what 
is most sacred in his own emotions and sympathies, or of whatever 
in outward nature is most capable of awakening them and making 
them operative, whether to console or strengthen. And over the: 
entrance-gate to that purifying seclusion shall be inscribed,—‘ The. 
teachers shall shine as the firmament; and they that turn many to. 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.’ ” 

In this new issue, the last sentence reads,—“ And over the 
entrance-gate to that purifying seclusion shall be inscribed,— 

‘Minds innocent and quiet take 

This for an hermitage.’ ” 
Can it be possible that Mr. Lowell has himself made such an 
astonishing change from a triumphantly beautiful and appro- 
priate ending, to a different quotation, which not only has no 
bearing on the main question, but has, in this connection, the. 
effect of being merely a weaker and inadequate repetition of 
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what Mr. Lowell has just said fully in his own choice words, 
—which therefore comes perilously near anti-climax?—I am, 
Sir, &., 


Rugby, March 10th. A. Suarp. 





THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE. 
(To tHe EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—We must all agree with you that there is too much “ cal- 
enlating selfishness ” displayed in the matter of celebrating the 
Queen’s Jubilee ; but I think you misunderstand the feeling of 
Englishwomen with regard to their gift. 

It was never proposed to “instruct” the Queen how to spend 
the sum offered to her. But that we should not—more especi- 
ally at this time of exceptional distress—be disappointed at her 
Majesty’s choice, is more, I think, than can be expected of us.— 
Iam, Sir, &., A Woman. 

[Was it more than could be expected that when the Queen’s 
wish was made known, the disappointment should not have been 
expressed P—Ep. Spectator. } 








BOOKS. 
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PAPERS OF THE TWINING FAMILY.* 


TuE pleasurable anticipations aroused by the announcement of 
the publication of a further instalment of the Twining Papers, 
have not been disappointed by a perusal of this charming 
volume. Although dealing less with the public events of the 
period (1778-1844) which they cover, these family records are 
full of interesting matter, and, as the editor justly remarks, 
bring out more conspicuously “that propensity for travels, at 
home and abroad, which has been handed down in our family 
through several geverations.” As to the mode of progression 
adopted, he adds :— 

“On his earlier home-journeys, my grandfather was wont to travel 

on horseback with a groom, saddle-bags, &c.; later on, when accom- 
panied by my grandmother or any of their children, in a low phaeton, 
with a pair of ponies...... and so, in that leisurely, enjoyable 
fashion, they traversed the country, from John O’Groat’s House to the 
Land’s End. Each age, as it passes, may be said to have its own par- 
ticular advantages, and certainly among those of the eighteenth 
century may be reckoned the moderate pace of life as compared 
with that of the present day.” 
Apart from the interest attaching to these papers as the faithful 
record of the impressions made upon cultivated and observant 
minds by contact with novel surroundings, they give a charming 
picture of the terms of affectionate intercourse on which the two 
brothers—Thomas the clergyman, and Richard the merchant— 
lived, ani the deep interest which each took in the other’s 
interests and studies. The greater part of these papers was 
written a hundred years ago; but they have lost none of their 
freshness, and beyond an occasional formality in the diction, 
there is wonderfully little in them that could be called old- 
fashioned in style or sentiment. In the earlier volume, the 
country clergyman was the central figure ; in this, the chief con- 
tributor is his brother, Richard Twining, who, though he left 
Eton young, in order to undertake the management of his 
father’s business on the latter’s death, had yet been long enough 
there to acquire those literary tastes which he never lost 
throughout his life. The correspondence between these two 
brothers, though it breathes a spirit of genuine attachment, was 
by no means regular, and owes not a little of its charm to this 
intermittent character. For, as Thomas Twining says :— 

.,_ L hold that no correspondence can be comfortable without perfect 
liberty. I have often been deterred from writing a letter by the 
obligation I have felt myself fettered with to fill a certain quantity 
of Paper. Give me liberty to write three lines or three pages, I sit 
down with alacrity, and it almost always turns out that I write three 
pages; for to write a long letter is nothing: all the pain is in the 


intention, or rather in the obligation.” 


, The first of the numerous excursions chronicled in these pages 
is that made by Richard Twining to Flanders in 1781, and the 
description of the sea-passage on this, as on other occasions, is 
such as to awaken the sympathies of all bad sailors. In this 
respect, at least, we have the advantage of the eighteenth 
century. The most entertaining part of this journal—which 
shows at every turn to what good purpose the writer had read 
Cesar, Tacitus, and Pliny—is the sketch of life in Spa. “The 
English,” he remarks,“ have the character of being excellent 

* Selections from Papers of the Twining Family: a Sequel to ** The Recreations 


and Studies of a Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century,” the Rev. Thomas 


ian Tastee of St, Mary’s, Colchester, Edited by Richard Twining. 








friends to Spa, and the reason which is alleged for their being 
so entertains me. It is asserted, ‘que les Anglais boivent 
ces eaux pour se désaltérer, quand ils ont bu beaucoup de vin.’” 
Gambling and dancing appear to have been the staple amuse- 
ments of the fashionable cosmopolitan society which frequented 
this gay resort. ‘‘ Gaming appears to have attained its summit of 
perfection, or rather of imperfection, at Spa. There is scarcely 
an hour in the day in which tables for hazard, pharaoh, trente- 
et-quarante, and biraby may not be found holding out their 
temptations to the unwary.” His excursion to the Cascade of 
Coo was marked by the following curious incident :— 


“‘ The small huts of this wild place had poured forth their numerous 
inmates to receive us, and we were soun so completely surrounded by 
women, children, and dogs, as scarcely to be able to stir. It was 
easy enough to discover what the women and children wanted ; but 
the dogs puzzled me. We were, however, speedily told that these 
miserable animals were intended for our entertainment by being 
thrown into the cascade,” 


Mr. Twining arranged that the dogs might be spared on this 
occasion, but in the end,— 


‘‘The poor people would not forego the customary episode with 
the dogs, some of them being thrown into the current, which in a 
moment sucked them to the bottom. Our reverend guide, however, 
assured us that the animals were so used to it as scarcely to regard 
it, a view of the operation which one could only hope they might be 
willing to confirm! The King of Sweden, having visited the water- 
fall during his sojourn at Spa, was treated—or rather, it is said, 
treated himself—to a cow, which, poor thing! being less expert at 
the business, perished in the fall.” 


The lady-visitors at Spa, which was then called “the Coffee- 
House of Europe,” surprised Mr. Twining by the amazing way 
in which they painted themselves, as well as by the method 
there adopted by them of “ riding on horseback in male fashion.” 
Spa reckoned amongst its many notabilities a Papal Nuncio, 
whom Mr. Twining expected to find a reverend ecclesiastic, but 
whowas in fact the loudest laugher and the most inveterate whist- 
player in the place; and a Strasburg nobleman, the Baron de 
Haindel, whose magnificence and folly were about on a par. 
“This remarkable man usually appeared at the rooms in 
a sort of linen coat, white waistcoat, and white breeches, the 
waistcoat adorned with a double row of buttons, composed 
entirely of diamonds aud amethysts, and on his hat he had a 
diamond button and loop.” Pacchierotti, the famous “ musico,” 
was also at Spa, and Mr. Twining, who became, as he says, quite 
“thick” with him, confirms the opinion expressed by Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe, in his Musical Reminiscences, of the modesty 
and amiability of that great singer. In September of the 
same year, Mr. Twining was at Frankfort, and at a ball at the 
“‘ Maison rouge,” he witnessed a spectacle which had best be 
described in his own words. He was engaged in looking ata 
number of fine people,— 


“When a gentleman and lady came whirling by and had almost 
overwhelmed me. I could not imagine what they were about. I 
had scarcely extricated myself from the danger with which they 
threatened me, when another and another couple came twisting by in 
like manner. I found on inquiry that this was a favourite German 
dance called a waltz, and is performed in the following manner. The 
lady and gentleman stand face to face. The gentleman pats his arm 
round the lady’s waist, and with the other hand he gets firm hold of 
her arm, ‘You would at first think they are going to wrestle. Thus 
prepared, and the gentleman having got so good a purchase upon the 
lady, they begin to spin round and round with a velocity which would 
have made me giddy in half a minute. Whilst they turn in this 
manner, they make the circuit of the room, resembling si parva licet 
componere magnis, the double revolution of the planet on which they 
danced. So attractive an example did not fail to find imitators, and 
seven or eight couples soon joined in the whirl...... Now and then 
the roundabout motion ceased for a minute, but then the dancers 
kept in action, just as chairmen [i.e., sedan-chairmen] do when they 
are stopped at a crossing.” 


The sending of this journal provoked some pleasant letters from 
the clergyman-brother. In one of these occurs a characteristic 
passage. After some whimsical remarks, he continues :— 


“Whether well or ill, I can brook nonsense; therefore never curb 
your fancy. I thank God this disorder is nothing like that dispiriting 
one that persecuted me last summer, and held death continually 
before the eyes of my imagination. It was the very ‘slough of 
despond.’ My appetite is good, and generally my spirits; and (to 
keep to Spenser) — 

* All the night in silver sleep I spend, 

And all the day to what I list attend.’ 
(‘ Oh! he has been reading Spenser, I see!’) It looks like it, but it 
is not so. They are two lines that long ago pleased me (all but silver, 
which is rather queer), and stuck in my memory. (Here’s parenthesis 
with parenthesis, a thing I delight in.) Upon my word, I have made, 
I fear, a pleasant blunder above! As sure as I am alive, the slough 
of despond is not in Spenser, but in John Bunyan! I would not 
give a farthing for myself if I did not blunder now and then.” 
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A trip in North Wales, in the summer of 1785, is described in 
some very bright letters from Richard Twining to his brother. 
Crossing to Anglesea, he encountered a couple of “genuine 
Irishmen,” who entertained him prodigiously, “ by telling won- 
derful stories of a Mr. McDermot, a famous sportsman who 
leaped stone walls of six feet in height, with his head towards 
the horse’s tail.”” In Anglesea, he paid a visit to the copper- 
mines at Paris Mountain, where,— 

“The black smoke and the red dust which are perpetually flying 

about convert its inhabitants into the queerest kind of blackamoors 
you ever saw. A female so disguised works here, dressed in man’s 
apparel, and she protects herself most manfully, not fearing to attack, 
in the way of good sound boxing, any mortal upon the ground.” 
At Bala, he and his companion sent for a barber, “‘ and in came 
a tidy Welshwoman. Hughes, who was the most eager to be 
shaved, was afraid. I, who am much more stubborn, beard and 
all, than he is, sat down; and she shaved me most dexterously.” 
Mr. Twining defines his attitude as a traveller very clearly in a 
letter from Gottingen to his brother in the year 1788 :— 

“There are travellers who think all things, except very great 
things, beneath their notice, and who, when they get to an inn, will 
be contented to rest peaceably in it, and to write and read, and to 
seem as indifferent to all things as if they were actually at home. I 
am not a traveller of this description. Nay, I run into the very 
opposite extreme ; and I feel as if everything that I had not seen 
was really worth seeing.” 

The chief interest in his visit to Géttingen centred in the person 
of Heyne, of whom he gives a very graphic account, including 
an amusing story of his servant :— 

“He is a fine, steady old boy, who has lived with him this long 
while ; and he fashions in wax and sells small heads of his master. 
I am told that he sometimes hits them off tolerably well. I would 
have bought one, but that which I saw--and he had no other—was 
utterly unlike. ‘Weare very busy, Sir, with our Virgil ;’ ‘ I believe 
our Virgil will be out in a month.’ Such is the language of Heyne’s 
trusty servant.” 

The latter portion of the volume contains ample extracts from 
the journal kept in the year 1794 by Thomas, son of Richard 
Twining, who had gone out to Calcutta as a servant of the Hast 
India Company, and which show remarkable intelligence and 
observation in a boy of eighteen. His visit to the Court of the 
Grand Mogul, the clever ruse by which he escaped from a band 
of marauders in the desert by mufiling himself up and passing 
himself off as a lady of the imperial seraglio, the strange cir- 
cumstance of his visit to the indigo manufactory at Jellowlee 
and its English owner,—are all told with vivid minuteness of 
detail. His account of a dinner-party at the house of Sir 
William Jones contaius the following pleasant anecdote :— 

‘While sitting after dinner, he suddenly called out with a loud 
voice, ‘Othello, Othello!’ Waiting a minute or two, and ‘ Othello’ 
not coming, he repeated his summons, ‘ Othello, Othello!’ His 
particularly fine voice, his white Indian dress surmounted by a small 
black wig, his cheerfulness and celebrity, rendered this scene ex- 
tremely interesting. I was surprised that no one—Mussulman or 
Hindoo—answered his call. At last I saw a black turtle of very large 
size, crawling slowly towards us from an adjoining room. It made 
its way to the side of Sir William’s chair, where it remained, he 
giving it something it seemed to like.” 

Amongst other interesting papers, the appendix to this volume 
contains an excessively clever character in imitation of Theo- 
phrastus, written by Sir William Jones, and sent by him to his 
friend Dr. Parr, some of whose eccentricities it evidently hits 
off. This witty towr de force does not appear in the collected 
edition of Sir William Jones’s works, nor is any allusion made 
to it in Lord Teignmouth’s memoir. It is not stated whether it 
is now published for the first time ; but, in any case, it forms an 
excellent pendant to the entertaining account given by Richard 
Twining, senior, of a visit paid by him, in company with his son, 
to Dr. Parr in the year 1789. We have only to add that the 
explanatory notes added by various members of the family are 
succinct and helpful, and that the venerable editor has performed 
his work in a sympathetic and judicious manner. 





MR. STEVENSON’S SHORT TALES.* 
Some of Mr. Stevenson’s shorter tales show, on the whole, even 
higher indications of genius than his most successful stories. 
At least, we can remember nothing in Treasure Island or The 
Dynamiter quite so good as “The Treasure of Franchard,” 
“¢ Olalla,” and “ Markheim,” in this volume. The last we 
should call a study after Nathaniel Hawthorne, if we had to 
describe it to any one who knew Hawthorne thoroughly, and so 
successful a study in the school of that great master, that if it 





* The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables, 
London: Chatto and Windus. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 








had appeared among his Twice-Told Tales, we should have 
selected it as one of the best and most original of the series, 
The tale which gives its name to the volume, “The Merry Men,” 
is also a very striking production, being a wild tale of wreckerg 
in the West of Scotland, where a series of reefs which send up 
in every gale a weird sound of laughter into the air, are 
termed by the cynical imaginations of the inhabitants “the 
Merry Men.” Partly by his vivid descriptive powers, partly by 
virtue of his keen insight into the gloomy religion and the sullen 
discontent of a Calvinist who “ believes and trembles,” but who 
really hungers all the time for the gratification of his avaricious 
passion, Mr. Stevenson has made of “The Merry Men” a tale 
of lurid power which might match in its way the best of those 
impressive shorter tales which Sir Walter Scott has scattered 
through his works. But even “The Merry Men” is hardly ag 
striking as “ Markheim” and “ Olalla,” while none of them can 
compare in vividness of dramatic feeling with “The Treasure 
of Franchard.” The only tales in this volume in which we 
cannot find much to admire, are “Will o’ the Mill” and 
“Thrawn Janet,”—the former being a kind of parable wherein 
the disposition which prefers holding its enjoyments in reserve 
to exhausting them, is painted without any very great skill or 
effectiveness; and the latter a tale of Scotch superstition 
which wants the clearness needful to make it thoroughly 
impressive. The delineation of popular Spanish bigotry 
in “Olalla” is extremely powerful; yet even that effect, 
impressively as it is painted, is less remarkable than 
the picture of deteriorated brain in the exhausted family 
of the Spanish grandee whose descendants had through 
so many generations abused their physical gifts, that at last a 
sort of sensuous insanity descended upon them, though it was un- 
accompanied by any loss of physical beauty. An eerier and 
more powerful tale than “Olalla” it would not be easy to 
discover. 


After all, however, it is in “The Treasure of Franchard” that 
Mr. Stevenson shows us how dramatic is his humour, and how 
humorous his drama can be. Two more brilliantly painted 
figures than Dr. Desprez and his wife our English fiction could 
hardly produce,—two stranger mixtures of selfishness and 
kindliness, of materialism and a gasconading kind of idealism, 
of egotism and disinterestedness. The flourishes of the atheistic 
French philosopher,—his fantastic reveries, his indignation 
when he is expected to be inconsistent with himself, his still 
greater indignation when he is expected to be consistent with 
himself, his sudden loss of self-control], and his sudden recovery 
of it, his theatrical gloom and childlike gaiety, his ostentatious 
scepticism and his equally ostentatious display of whole- 
some feeling, his gratitude for small things and his elas- 
ticity under great misfortunes,—are all painted so vividly and 
within such small compass, that one could fancy one had known 
him all one’s life. And if Madame Desprez is not quite so 
finished a picture, Jean-Marie, the adopted son, with his per- 
fect simplicity, the deep convictions which take hold of him, 
and his slow, undemonstrative ways, is an almost more original 
picture still. Take the following scene, in which Dr. Despres 
breaks to his wife his intention to adopt the homeless boy who 
had been taught to tumble for his livelihood by the mountebank 
who had just breathed his last :— 


“The midday meal was excellent. There was a ripe melon, a fish 
from the river in a memorable Béarnaise sauce, a fat fowl in a 
fricassee, and a dish of asparagus, followed by some fruit. The 
Doctor drank half a bottle plus one glass, the wife half a bottle minus 
the same quantity, which was a marital privilege, of an excellent 
Céte-Rétie, seven years old. Then the coffee was brought, and a 
flask of Chartreuse for madame, for the Doctor despised and dis- 
trusted such decoctions; and then Aline left the wedded pair to the 
pleasures of memory and digestion. ‘It is a very fortunate circum- 
stance, my cherished one,’ observed the Doctor—‘this coffee is 
adorable—a very fortunate circumstance upon the whole—Anastasie, 
I beseech you, go without that poison for to-day; only one day, and 
you will feel the benefit, I pledge my reputation.’ —‘ What is this for- 
tunate circumstance, my friend ?’ inquired Anastasie, not heeding his 
protest, which was of daily recurrence.—‘ That we have no children, 
my beautiful,’ replied the Doctor. ‘I think of it more and more as 
the years go on, and with more and more gratitude towards the 
Power that dispenses such afflictions. Your health, my darling, my 
studious quiet, our little kitchen delicacies, how they would all have 
suffered, how they would all have been sacrificed! And for what ? 
Children are the last word of human imperfection. Health flees 
before their face. They cry, my dear; they put vexatious questions ; 
they demand to be fed, to be washed, to be educated, to have their 
noses blown; and then, when the time comes, they break our hearts, 
as I break this piece of sugar. A pair of professed egoists like you 
and me, should avoid offspring, like an infidelity.‘ Indeed !’ said she 3 
andshe laughed. ‘Now, that is like you—to take credit for the thing 
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you could not help.’—‘ My dear,’ returned the Doctor, solemnly, ‘ we 
might have adopted.’—‘ Never!’ cried madame. ‘Never, Doctor, 
with my consent. If the child were my own flesh and blood, I would 
not say no. But to take another person’s indiscretion on my shoulders, 
my dear friend, I have tov much sense.’—‘ Precisely,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘We both had. And I am all the better pleased with our 
wisdom, because— because ? He looked at her sharply.—‘ Because 
what ? she asked, with a faint premonition of danger.—‘ Because I 
have found the right person,’ said the Doctor firmly, ‘ and shall adopt 
him this afternoon. —Anastasie looked at him out of a mist. ‘ You 
have lost your reagon,’ she said; and there was a clang in her voice 
that seemed to threaten trouble.—‘ Not so, my dear,’ he replied; ‘I 
retain its complete exercise. To the proof: instead of attempting to 
cloak my inconsistency, I have, by way of preparing you, thrown it 
into strong relief. You will there, I think, recognise the philosopher 
who has the ecstasy to call you wife. The fact is, I have been 
reckoning all this while without an accident. I never thought to find 
ason of my own. Now, last night, I found one. Do not unneces- 
sarily alarm yourself, my dear; he is not a drop of blood to me that 
I know. It is his mind, darling, his mind that calls me father.’— 
‘His mind !’ she repeated, with a titter between scorn and hysterics. 
‘His mind, indeed! Henri, is this an idiotic pleasantry, or are you 
mad? Hismind! And what of my mind ?’—‘ Truly,’ replied the 
Doctor with a shrug, ‘you have your finger on the hitch. He will be 
strikingly antipathetic to my ever beautiful Anastasie. She will 
never understand him; he will never understand her. You married 
the animal side of my nature, dear; and it is on the spiritual side 
that I find my affinity for Jean-Marie. So much go, that, to be per- 
fectly frank, I stand in some awe of him myself. You will easily 
perceive that I am announcing a calamity for you. Do not,’ he 
broke out in tones of real solicitude—‘ do not give way to tears after 
ameal, Anastasie. You will certainly give yourself a false digestion.’ 
—Anastasie controlled herself. ‘You know how willing I am to 
humour you,’ she said, ‘in all reasonable matters. But on this point 
——’—‘ My dear love,’ interrupted the Doctor, eager to prevent a 
refusal, ‘who wished to leave Paris? Who made me give up cards, 
and the opera, and the boulevard, and my social relations, and all 
that was my life before 1 knew you? Havel been faithful? Have 
I been obedient ? Have I not borne my doom with cheerfulness? In 
all honesty, Anastasie, have I not a right to a stipulation on my side P 
T have, and you know it. I stipulate my son.’—Anastasie was aware 
of defeat; she struck her colours instantly.—‘ You will break my 
heart,’ she sighed.—‘ Not in the least,’ said he. ‘You will feel a 
trifling inconvenience for a month, just as I did when I was first 
brought to this vile hamlet; then your admirable sense and 
temper will prevail, and I see you already as content as ever, and 
making your husband the happiest of men.’—‘ You know I can refuse 
you nothing,’ she said, with a last flicker of resistance ; ‘ nothing 
that will make you truly happier. But will this? Are you sure, 
my husband ? Last night, you say, you found him! He may be the 
worst of hambugs.’—‘I think not,’ replied the Doctor. ‘ But do not sup- 
pose me go unwary as to adopt him out of hand. I am, I flatter myself, 
a finished man of the world; I have had all possibilities in view; my 
plan is contrived to meet them all. I take the lad as stable-boy. If 
he pilfer, if he grumble, if he desire to change, I shall see I was mis- 
taken; I shall recognise him for no son of mine, and send him 
tramping.—‘ You will never do so when the time comes,’ said his 
wife; ‘I know your good heart.’ She reached ont her hand to him, 
with a sigh; the Doctor smiled as he took it and carried it to his lips; 
he had gained his point with greater ease than he had dared to hope; 
for perhaps the twentieth time he had proved the efficacy of his 
trusty argument, his Excalibur, the hint of a return to Paris. Six 
months in the capital, for a man of the Doctor’s antecedents and 
relations, implied no less a calamity than total ruin. Anastasie had 
saved the remainder of his fortune by keeping him strictly in the 
country. The very name of Paris put her in a blue fear; and she 
would have allowed her husband to keep a menagerie in the back 
garden, let alone adopting a stable-boy, rather than permit the ques- 
tion of return to be discussed.” 





That is as good as anything that our fiction has produced for 
many years back. Nor is the early-morning conversation 
between the Doctor and the child Jean-Marie which preceded 
this resolve, at all inferior to it in brightness. The Doctor is up 
very early. He prides himself on his early rising. “‘I rise 
earlier than any one else in the village,’ he once boasted ; ‘it is 
a fair consequence that I know more, and wish to do less with 
my knowledge.’” In such a frame of mind, he comes across the 
mountebank’s boy, who is also up early :— 


“On one of the posts before Tentaillon’s carriage entry he espied 
a little dark figure perched in a meditative attitude, and immediately 
recognised Jean-Marie. ‘Aha!’ he said, stopping before him humor- 
ously, with a hand on either knee. ‘So we riseearly in the morning, 
dowe? Itappears to me that we have all the vices of a philosopher.’ 
—The boy got to his feet and made a grave salatation.—‘ And how is 
our patient ?’ asked Desprez.—It appeared the patient was about the 
sSame.—‘ And why do you rise early in the morning?’ he pursued. 
—Jean- Marie, after a long silence, professed that he hardly knew.— 
‘ You hardly know ?’ repeated Desprez. ‘We hardly know anything, 
my man, until we try to learn. Interrogate your consciousness. 
Come, push me this inquiry home. Do you like it ?—‘ Yes,’ said the 
boy slowly; ‘yes, I like it.—‘ And why do you like it ?’ continued 
the Doctor. ‘(We are now pursuing the Socratic method.) Why 
do you like it?’—‘It is quiet, answered Jean-Marie; ‘and I have 
nothing to do; and then I feel as if I were good.’— Doctor Desprez 
took a seat on the post at the opposite side. He was beginning to 
take an interest in the talk, for the boy plainly thought before he 
spoke, and tried to answer truly. ‘It appears you have a taste for 
feeling good,’ said the Doctor, ‘N ow, there you puzzle me extremely ; 





for I thought you said you were a thief ; and the two are incompatible.’ 
aan Is it very bad to steal ?? asked Jean-Marie.—‘ Such is the general 
opinion, little boy,’ replied the Doctor.—‘ No; but I mean as I stole,” 
explained the other, ‘For I had no choice. I think it is surely 
right to have bread; it must be right to have bread, there comes 
so plain a want of it. And then they beat me cruelly if I returned 
with nothing,’ he added. ‘I was not ignorant of right and wrong; 
for before that I had been well taught by a priest, who was very kind 
to me.’ (The Doctor made a horrible grimace at the word ‘ priest.’) 
* Bat it seemed to me, when one had nothing to eat and was beaten, it 
was a different affair. I would not have stolen for tartlets, I believe ; 
but any one would steal for baker’s bread.’—‘ And so I suppose,’ said 
the Doctor, with a rising sneer, ‘ you prayed God to forgive you, and 
explained the case to Him at length.’—‘ Why, Sir?’ asked Jean- 
Marie. ‘I do not see.’—‘ Your priest would see, however,’ retorted 
Desprez.—‘ Would he?’ asked the boy, troubled for the first time. 
‘I should have thought God would have known.’—‘ Eh ?’ snarled the 
Doctor.—‘I should have thought God would have understood me,” 
replied the other. ‘You do not, I see; but then it was God that 
made me think so, was it not ?—*‘ Little boy, little boy,’ said Dr. 
Desprer, ‘I told you already you had the vices of philosophy; if you 
display the virtues also, I must go. I am a student of the blessed 
laws of health, an observer of plain and temperate nature in her 
common walks ; and I cannot preserve my equanimity in presence of 
a monster. Do you understand ?’—‘ No, Sir,’ said the boy.—‘I will 
make my meaning clear to you,’ replied the Doctor. ‘ Look there at 
the sky—behind the belfry first, where it is so light, and then up and 
up, tarning your chin back, right to the top of the dome, where it is 
already as blue as at noon. Is not that a beautiful colour? Does it 
not please the heart? We have seen it all our lives, until it has 
grown in with our familiar thoughts. Now,’ changing his tones, 
‘suppose that sky to become suddenly of a live and fiery amber, like 
the colour of clear coals, and growing scarlet towards the top—I do 
not say it would be any the less beautiful; but would you like it as 
well ?’—‘I suppose not,’ answered Jean-Marie.—‘ Neither do I like 
you,’ returned the Doctor, roughly. ‘I hate all odd people, and you are 
the most curious little boy in all the world.’—Jean-Marie seemed to. 
ponder for a while, and then he raised his head again and looked over 
at the Doctor with an air of candid inquiry. ‘But are not you avery 
curious gentleman?’ he asked.—The Doctor threw away his stick, 
bounded on the boy, clasped him to his bosom, and kissed him on 
both cheeks. ‘Admirable, admirable imp!’ he cried. ‘What a 
morning, what an hour for a theorist of forty-two! No,’ he con- 
tinued, apostrophising heaven, ‘I did not know such boys existed; I 
was ignorant they made them so; I had doubted of my race; and 
now! It is like,’ he added, picking up his stick, ‘like a lovers’ 
meeting. I have bruised my favourite staff in that moment of enthu- 
siasm. The injury, however, is not grave.’ He caught the boy 
looking at him in obvious wonder, embarrassment, and alarm. 
‘Hallo!’ said he, ‘why do you look at me like that ? Egad,I believe 
the boy despises me. Do you despise me, boy ?’—‘O, no,’ replied 
Jean-Marie, seriously ; ‘only I do not understand.—‘ You must 
excuse me, Sir,’ returned the Doctor, with gravity; ‘I am still so 
young. O, hang him!’ he added to himself. And he took his seat 
again and observed the boy sardonically.” 


We do not think it would be easy within the same space to present 
three more striking portraits than those of these three persons» 
nor to make any figures live more truly than Mr. Stevenson 
makes these live within the narrow limits of eighty not very full 
pages. We shall say nothing of the course of the story, except 
that it is admirably adapted to give us an even more vivid con- 
ception of these three characters than any dialogue, however 
skilful and dramatic, could give. No man without the most 
definite genius could have written this tale, or, indeed, for that 
matter, much the greater part of this little volume. 





AN AMERICAN BISHOP.* 

Tuis is an interesting and profitable book. It depicts a charac- 
ter singularly devout, manly, loveable, and energetic. And it 
incidentally shows us something of the faith, the enterprise, and 
the unworldliness which are the most attractive characteristics 
of an orthodox communion wholly independent of the State. 

John Barrett Kerfoot was born in Dublin, in 1816. His 
parents, who were Scotch-Irish by descent, had their child 
privately baptized by a Presbyterian minister. They soon 
emigrated to America, and there the futher died, when John was 
only nine years old. The boy had already begun to attend a Sun- 
day-school, conducted on the principles of the Episcopai Church 
by the celebrated teacher, Dr. Muhlenberg. Young Kerfoot 
soon became devotedly attached to the Doctor, and the corre- 
spondence between the master and the pupil, which lasted as 
long as the master’s life, is one of the most interesting parts 
of this book. A few years later, Dr. Muhlenberg opened a 
college at Flushing, on Long Island, and there Kerfoot began 
his training for the ministry. At sixteen he began to support 
himself, and he had already shown unmistakeable signs of an 
earnest and Evangelical religion. His diaries abound in the 
records of prayer and religious meditation. In 1832, he pub- 





* Life of the Right Rev. John Barvett Kerfoot, D.D., LL.D., First sy of 
Pittsburgh. With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By Hall 
Harrison, M.A., Rector of St, John’s Church, Howard County, Md, New York : 
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lished a paper on “ Private Prayer” in a religious magazine, and 
the same year he was confirmed. On his twenty-first birthday 
he was ordained deacon. For the next three years, he acted as 
a tutor at Dr. Muhlenberg’s College, and took clerical duty in 
the neighbourhood as occasion served. At this time he had 
some thoughts of giving himself to missionary work among 
the Nestorian Christians; but ultimately he decided that his 
true vocation was at home. , 

As the time for his ordination to the priesthood drew near, 
he began to feel misgivings about the validity of his baptism, 
and this is the first definite sign which we note of his change 
from Evangelical to Catholic theology ; a change to which the 
study of Dr. Newman’s sermons evidently contributed. He 
was conditionally rebaptized, and then was ordained priest, on 
his twenty-fourth birthday. “Happy, humble, and grateful 
did I rise from my knees, Christ’s priest until death.” 

In 1841, Mr. Kerfoot was invited by Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland, who exercised a momentous and abiding influence on 
his subsequent life, to take the charge of a diocesan school, 
called St. James’s Hall, and later developed into St. James’s 
College. He now married, and established himself in what 
proved to be the happy and useful home of twenty-two years. 
The school opened with twenty boys, but under its Rector’s 
vigorous and skilful administration, it rapidly increased in 
numbers. Dr. Kerfoot—he received the degree of D.D. in 
1849—was a born schoolmaster. He was full of the energetic 
self-reliance, the peremptoriness in grave matters, the 
humorous leniency in trifles, which are essential to the school- 
master’s character. His fervent piety leavened the whole school; 
and the general discipline, in itself strict, was reinforced by 
grave and earnest dealing with individual consciences. But Dr. 
Kerfoot’s religion, though dogmatic, definite, and unswerving, 
had nothing morbid or sectarian about it. He found no reli- 
gious instructions more suitable or more acceptable to his boys 
than Dr. Vaughan’s Harrow sermons, which he often read from 
the pulpit without the alteration of a word. In estimating the 
causes of his success, it should not be forgotten that he had the 
secondary but most real advantages of a fine bearing, hand- 
some features, and a most winning, resolute, and intelligent 
expression. His only drawback was delicate health. From a 
young man he suffered from a weakness of the throat, which 
eventually developed into fatal illness, and this delicacy necessi- 
tated occasional absences from school, during which the bonds 
of discipline become dangerously relaxed. Financial difficulties 
sometimes pressed upon the undertaking, and in 1857 the College 
suffered from a most destructive fire. But a trial far more 
terrible than fire or sickness was destined to fall on Dr. Kerfoot’s 
educational work. 


From the end of 1860 till the summer of 1864, St. James’s 
College had its full share in the discords, the struggles, and the 
anxieties of the Civil War. Dr. Kerfoot was from the first 
opposed to Secession :— 

“My oath,” he writes, referring to the Oath of Naturalization, 
** binds me to the National Government. No contingencies or con- 
ditions entered into its terms or promises. The authority of that 
Government seems to me God’s ordinance, subordinating to itself all 
State and other authorities. Revolution may become a duty, but 
only in cases of wrongs so extreme as to absolve allegiance, and make 
resistance a duty to God. His absolution of my oath as my conscience 
siowly and reverently decides the fact—that and nothing less can 
annul my obligation. No such wrong, nor any such absolution, yet 
appears to my judgment and conscience...... I trust Maryland 
will not secede. If she do, Providence has given me my work here, 
and I can and will do it, quietly, as a minister of Christ may, and I 
will obey the Government de facto that is over me, trasting that in 
time my allegiance in heart and conscience may go where submission 
is given...... I foresee only one possible bar to my conscience— 
the reopening of the African slave-trade...... I fully believe that 
such an enactment would compel me, and not a few besides, to with- 
draw from any State or nation responsible or consenting.” 

With these views, Dr. Kerfoot’s task was no easy one. In a 
border State like Maryland, public opinion naturally ran high, 
and was sharply divided. Many of the best friends of the 
College were Secessionists. Others, as notably the Bishop of 
the diocese, were staunch for the Union. The boys came from 
North and South, with a preponderance of Southerners. 
Naturally their excitement was intense, yet the Doctor is able 
to record,—‘ The boys are all peaceful and friendly ;” “Temper 
and order are the same.” In June, 1861, four thousand Union 
troops encamped in the College grounds. “ Fearful concern for 
our boys.” “ At the 9 o’clock chapel I spoke to the whole con- 
gregation, laid down strict rules of severance.” ‘Two weeks 
ago I required all Secession flags to disappear, as dangerous 





when the United States forces should come. This week I have 
put restraint on ‘tongues.’ ..... There never was demand 
before for so much and so determined exercise of authority, 
Stsaeee ue The College seems as cheerful and orderly as ever,” 

These troubles brought their inevitable consequence in 
diminished numbers and lessened income, and the consequent 
stoppage of some promising schemes of enlargement. In 
September, 1862, the Confederate Army, under Stonewall Jack. 
son, marched past the College, with {some old students in the 
ranks. On the 14th, cannonading was heard during the chapel 
services, and the battles of South Mountain and Antietam 
immediately followed. Dr. Kerfoot was now summoned to the 
task of ministering, physically and spiritually, to the wounded ; 
but his work in College went on with undiminished vigour and 
a tranquillity which, under the circumstances, was a miracle of 
discipline. On June 14th, 1863, some Confederate cavalry dashed 
across the College grounds, amid cheers from a score of the boys. 
“We felt then that the crisis was on us. This must not be, 
under me and F. and C. and C——r. Next morning, eight boys 
left us to join them...... I plainly, strongly repressed the 
cheering in the chapel...... There was no more cheering 
ever after, though cavalry often passed through. Work went 
on pretty well. No disorder.” 

A month later, the College was in the thick of the fighting, 
and was completely looted. Still, Dr. Kerfoot went gallantly 
forward with his work, and the next academical year opened as 
usual. On July 7th, 1864, he quietly records the beginning of 
the Midsummer examination with war at the very gates, and 
Confederate soldiers ransacking the premises for supplies. By 
the 17th he had got all his boys safely off; and on August 5th 
he, with his assistant, Mr. Coit, was arrested by order of General 
Early, as a hostage for Dr. Boyd, of Winchester. Next day, 
they were released on parole. Immediately afterwards, Dr. 
Kerfoot left St. James’s for ever, and the College was broken up. 

Dr. Kerfoot’s next sphere of labour was Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, of which he was elected President in July, 1864. Here he 
found a condition of disorder which gave full scope for the exer- 
cise of his singular tact and power of discipline; and, at the same 
time, he was chosen to represent the diocese of Connecticut 
in the General Convention of the Episcopal Church. Here he 
laboured to restore the ecclesiastical union of the Northern and 
Southern States, and his activity and discretion so strongly im- 
pressed his fellow-Churchmen, that towards the end of 1865 he 
was chosen Bishop of the newly created diocese of Pittsburgh. 
He was consecrated on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
1866. From this time forward, his life records the varied labours 
of a man who was at once a chief officer, with real, though rather 
undefined authority, of an ecclesiastical organisation, and also, 
to some extent, a pioneer and missionary of the Church in a dis- 
trict where her life and her institutions were comparatively little 
known. For these varied duties Dr. Kerfort was peculiarly fitted. 
He was essentially and by the deepest conviction a believer in 
the Catholic theory of the Church and its ministry. ‘To hear 
him preach or see him minister at the altar, would convince one 
that no man ever believed more firmly than he that the priest- 
hood was given for the communication of supernatural gifts 
and graces.” This reality of conviction gave him a strong hold 
on the loyal duty of those whom he had to rule. “ Nothing 
could be done without the Bishop.” At the same time, his 
dread of excess in thought and expression ; his distinct repudia- 
tion of Romeward doctrine; his moderate use of ministerial 
authority, as evidenced in his insistance on the “ medicinal” 
view of confession; and his humorous deprecation of ritual 
eccentricities ; went far to disarm the hostility of those to whom 
he came as the representative of new ideas and unaccustomed 
practices. 

Passing from the Bishop’s diocesan labours, we are interested in 
his close and affectionate relations with the Church in England. 
He first visited England in 1843, and was duly delighted with the 
landscape, the churches, and the ritual. “If this is the Church of 
England, she is a noble, a godly Church. I love her right well.” 
He approved the candles on the altar in Trinity Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, but condemned Mr. Oakley’s service at Margaret Chapel 
as “lacking in taste.” He had interviews with Archbishop 
Howley, Dr. Pusey, Dr. Mill, Dr. Whewell, and Archbishop 
Whateley, and notes the late Bishop Jackson as “ one of the 
most stirring of the London clergy.” Dr. Kerfoot’s next visit 
to England was when, as Bishop of Pittsburgh, he attended the 
Lambeth Conference of 1867. He was gratified beyond measure 
by what he saw of the Church of England, both materially and 
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spiritually. Of the Bishops he writes :—“ There was no coarse 
Erastianism in any ; in two or three there was undue subserviency 
to the State.” The humorous side of the Conference did not 
escape our American prelate, and he notes as remarkably inappro- 
priate the First Lesson read at the opening service, of which the 
heading runs :—‘‘1. Tobit leaveth his meat to bury the dead; 
10,and becometh blind. 11. His wife taketh in work to get her 
living. 14. Her husband and she fall out about a kid.” Truly 
a notable instance of the inelasticity of the Anglican rite. 

In 1874,the Bishop again visited England, in search of health. 
Daring this visit he helped to consecrate the Bishop of St. 
David’s, and the Missionary Bishop of Central Africa. The 
following incident may give occasion to the admirers of a 
celibate clergy to smile :—‘ The Archbishop asked me to accom- 
pany him [to a service at Westminster Abbey], and said that if 
a set of his robes was ready for use, I must wear them. Mrs. 
Tait, it was found, had not sleeves in any robe but the set he 
had on, so he gave me his black gown.” The same year, the 
Bishop attended the Old Catholic conference at Bonn, and found 
himself in close agreement with the dogmatic standpoint and the 
practical aims of the reformers there assembled. In 1878, he 
again visited England for the second Lambeth Conference, and 
found everything connected with the Church greatly improved. 
“ Archbishop Tait does nobly. He is ten times as high and wide 
as eleven years ago.” 

The end was now nearing. The last few years of the Bishop’s 
life were much occupied with the troubles which arose out of the 
religious reform in Mexico, and the anxieties and mortifications 
connected with this business preyed upon his health. On May 
17th, 1880, he was attacked by paralysis of the throat, and the 
disease steadily gained ground, till the final stroke came on July 
10th, 1881. It was appropriately written on his grave,—“* A 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith.” Happy is the 
Church whose episcopates are filled by men of this apostolic 
type and temper. 





RECENT EDITIONS OF CICERO.* 
We must apologise for our delay in noticing Professor Mayor’s 
edition of the De Natura Deorwm, a delay due not to any 
want of appreciation, bat rather to a somewhat overpowering 
sense of the scholarship and learning which, with untiring 
diligence, have been brought to bear upon its completion. Even 
now we have not had the opportunity of carefully studying 
more than a portion of the three volumes; but we have seen 
enough to convince us that we have in them one of the most 
thorough and valuable contributions made to classical study in 
this country during the present century. One is inclined, 
indeed, to wish that the subject-matter were more worthy of 
the consummate pains which have been spent upon it. Cicero— 
always second-rate, to say the least, as a philosophical writer— 
is not up even to his own standard in the De Natura. His 
ethical treatises are the best in this class of his writings. He 
touches his highest point, perhaps, in the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. Still, the De Natura is full of matter, though often curious 
rather than interesting,—and sometimes, indeed, of the smallest 
actual value, though helping to complete our knowledge of the 
progress of human thought. But that his reader may get the 
full benefit of what he has to say, he wants an interpreter, 
and still more an illustrator. The thinkers whom the 
disputants of his dialogue quote or summarise are often pre- 
sented in an imperfect, or even erroneous fashion. And it is 
here that Professor Mayor comes so usefully to the reader’s 
help. At a casual inspection of the edition, the amount of 
commentary may seem excessive; but this impression will dis- 
appear before a more detailed study of the text. Every intelli- 
gent reader will be thankful for the fullness of the knowledge 
which the editor, whose own studies have, indeed, made him at 
home in the subject, has brought to the illustration of the text. 
A more difficult task than the complete comprehension of this 
treatise, with only the general help of dictionaries, handbooks 
of philosophy, and the like, cannot well be imagined. Let any 
one examine, for instance, the cursory view which the Epicurean 
disputant, Velleius, in the first book, gives of the views of some 
thirty or forty philosophers, and try to work it out for himself. 
It is no child’s-play, even with so able a guide at hand. And, 





* M. Tullii Ciceronis De Nutura Deorum Libri Tres. With Introduction and 
Commentary. By Joseph B. Mayor, M.A. 3 vols. 1880-85.—M. Tulli Ciceronis 
ad M. Brutum Orator. A Revised Text, with Introductory Essays, and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. By John Edwin Sandys, M.A. 18:5. Cambridge: 
University Press.—The Correspondence of Cicero, Arranged in Chronological 
Order, With Notes, &. By Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. Vol.2. Dublin: 
Hodges, Foster, and Figgis. London: Longmans, 1896. 





indeed, the present writer cannot help giving, in passing, a word 
of pity to the unhappy candidates who are even now struggling 
through a treatise which is almost as difficult as it is dreary. 

We have little or nothing in the way of detailed criticism to 
make on Professor Mayor’s exegesis. In i., 3, he yields, we see, 
to the temptation to transpose a sentence, a course which has 
the disadvantage of improbability, when considered as a restora- 
tion of the original. “Qua quidem in causa,” &c., certainly looks 
a little out of place at the beginning of chapter iii. ; but would it 
not have been a less violent remedy to attach it to chapter ii. ? 
In the very difficult passage in i., 19, again, beginning “ Epicurus 
autem,” we are inclined to think the manuscripts give an easier 
reading than Professor Mayor’s conjecture. The divine nature, 
says Cicero, is discerned “ non sensu sed mente ;” then follows 
the disputed clause, “ nec soliditate quadam neque ad numerum,” 
which may be taken, “not in virtue of its solidity (or palpa- 
bility), nor individually (i.e, as an individual unit of exist- 
ence).” The editor here inserts eadem before ad numerum, and 
adds a sit, on which soliditate is made to depend as an 
ablative of quality, a construction which we do not think, with 
Mr. Reid (quoted in the notes), to be impossible, but which is 
less likely than the ablative of instrument. “ Eadem ad numerum 
sit” is said to mean, “ remains numerically the same,” a render- 
ing not quite so difficult as that given above, but not so 
preferable as to warrant such a liberty with the text. 

Before we pass on to the next book under review, something 
may be said about spelling. It is somewhat strange to find two 
scholars of the first class spelling the name of their author 
differently—* Tullii” and “Tulli.” There is, we think, much 
force in Professor Mayor’s defence of what would be called his 
“old-fashioned spelling ” : — 

“The best spelling is that which obtrudes itself least, and least 
diverts the attention of the reader from the thought of the writer. 
In books, therefore, which are printed for ordinary reading, we should 
not seek to reproduce the spelling of a particular age, or of a par- 
ticular author, except in case, as in Chaucer, it may be needed to 
show the scansion of a line; but we should endeavour to give the 
——_ spelling of the language after it assumed a fixed and stationary 

orm, 
This form he holds to have been reached in the Quintilian 
period. 

It is certainly a relief to get from a subject in which Cicero 
was only an adapter and borrower, to one in which he was pre- 
eminently a master. The Orator is not free from the verbosity 
which was the author’s chief fault; even here, where he knew 
exactly what to say, he goes “ about and about.” Still, it is an 
admirable exposition of its theme, the great orator’s conception 
of what the ideal master of his art should be. And it has fallen 
here into thoroughly qualified hands. Bya singular misfortune, 
Cicero is, with a few insignificant exceptions, the only repre- 
sentative of Roman eloquence who has come down to us; but 
of Greek oratory we have a rich abundance, and to this 
study Mr. Sandys has given much attention. Of this we 
see the fruit in the preliminary essay prefixed to this volume, 
which sketches the history of Attic oratory from Pericles 
down to Roman times. Almost all that we know of Cicero’s 
predecessors and rivals we know from Cicero himself; and this 
information has been admirably summarised in Mr. Sandys’s 
next essay, where he does not forget to work in what scanty mate- 
rials remain from other sources. Of the commentary we may 
say that it is all that could be desired. The parallel passages in 
Cicero’s other oratorical treatises—in which there is necessarily 
a good deal of repetition—are appositely quoted; and the 
writer’s criticism and maxims are illustrated by apt citations 
from his own orations. Regarded as an edition for learners, 
it performs admirably, by its frequent cross-references, the 
function of giving them the means of finding out for them- 
selves what they want. The editor evidently does not favour the 
easy plan of wholesale translation. At the same time, we have 
sometimes wished that he had supplied a list, with well-considered 
English equivalents, of the most important of Cicero’s technical 
terms. But the Orator is certainly a model edition. 


Professor Tyrrell carries on his valuable work of arranging 
and commenting on Cicero’s letters down to the end of the 
orator’s fifty-fourth year, the year of Clodius’s death and Milo’s 
trial. He has now accomplished, we should calculate, about one- 
fourth of the whole. The promise that he makes of a more 
speedy progress in the future is very welcome. At the present 
rate (considering that Vol. I. was published in 1879), the work 
would not be completed much before 1910. Baiter’s arrange- 
ment is followed almost without deviation, even in the some- 
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7 
what dubious step of dividing letters into two. That letters 


should have been put out of their proper order by the carelessness 
or ignorance of the original editor is easily understood ; but the 
putting two into one is less readily imagined. Readers familiar 
with Cicero’s correspondence will be aware that the rearrange- 
ment refers chiefly to the “ Epistole ad Diversos ;” but there 
are also changes of importance in the Letters to Atticus. Of 
Professor Tyrrell’s work as a whole we can speak with the highest 
praise. In the first place, it is, in its conception, a distinct addition 
to English classical literature. There are very valuable volumes, 
giving portions of the Letters. Buta critical and exegetical edition 
of the whole we have not got. We heartily wish that Professor 
Tyrrell may have the strength to bring a work which is nothing 
less than monumental to a happy termination. We shall be 
well content if he goes on as he has begun. His defects are in 
the way of omissions; and these, in face of the vast propor- 
tions which a work of this kind must assume, we can hardly call 
faults. Many of the letters, to be fully explained, require a 
mass of commentary far exceeding the bulk of the text. In 
xci., for instance, the editor passes over without comment 
Cicero’s complaint of the insufficient valuation which had 
been put on his Tusculan and Formian villas. What an in- 
teresting note might have been given on this! Yet doubtless 
Professor Tyrrell is right, considering the demand on his space, 
in passing it by. But he wastes a couple of lines in one place 
by giving the value of a few sestertia in English money, a sum 
which a reader who has got so far might do fcr himself. We 
hope on some future occasion to give Professor Tyrrell’s meri- 
torious work a more adequate treatment. 





MR. HAMILTON AIDE’S NEW NOVEL.* 

In a recent article in a magazine, a writer of fiction, who has 
himself rapidly acquired a high reputation, seriously maintains 
that English novelists are still in the trammels of Philistinism, 
bound to exercise their art solely in the interests of “ the young 
person.” This assertion seems to us to afford an additional 
proof that a successful writer of romance is not necessarily a 
competent critic, for it is absolutely at variance with the ex- 
perience of the habitual reviewer of modern fiction. It were as 
easy as it would be invidious to name a considerable number of 
novels of the late and present seasons which are entirely un- 
trammelled by any such considerations ; and, while we entertain 
nofear that the foulness of the Naturalist school will ever belargely 
tolerated in England, we mark with regret and apprehension the 
lowering of the tone and the treatment of objectionable subjects 
in English novels. From the view of the writer to whom we 
refer we differ entirely, and chiefly because we venture to think 
that books written for the recreation of grown men and women 
are all the better when they are such books as the “young 
person” will not be hurt by, such books as are written by 
Mr. Besant, Mr. James Payn, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé. We purposely name only male novelists in 
this association, because it is of the woes of his own sex, under the 
tyrannous yoke of Philistinism, that the writer of the article 
complains. Why do men never read novels? he asks, and 
he answers his own question by complaining that English novels 
have to be such as are considered fit for the typical “ young 
person ” to read. Now, we think he is doubly mistaken; that 
men, even the busiest men, do read novels, and that those works 
of fiction which attain a real popularity, and survive the few days’ 
life of the scores of equivocal stories of sham fashion and illicit 
passion that violate the good sense and good taste of the public, 
deal honestly with human nature, and appeal to the higher side 
of the reader’s own mind. It is not to greater, but to less 
license, that we look for the improvement of English novels, 
—to a deeper study of the true, which need not be the 
sinful or the cynical; and to the eradication of the vice 
of vulgarity and wealth-worship, utterly fatal to the invalu- 
able quality of humour. The dullest book we ever tried 
to read was that famous work of Rousseau’s which proclaimed 
that the woman who perused it was lost de facto. The most 
sickening task that can be set before a reviewer is the record 
of the wallowings of the swine in the modern stye of Naturalism ; 
the least agreeable part of his duty is the taking note of the 
taint which is undeniably spreading among ourselves. The 
more ready and eager are we, therefore, to render honour where 
honour is due, as in the case of Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s new novel, 
—due to the motive that inspires, the taste that pervades, the 
interest that animates it. 


* Passages in the Life of a Lady, in 1814-1818-1816, By Hamilton Aidé, London: 
Hurst and Blackett, 











“ Like the odour of brine from the ocean,” comes to the jaded 
reader of the stories of contemptible intrigues and ignoble social 
ambitions these Passages in the Life of a Lady, narrated in a 
style whose simplicity is never wanting in dignity, with Serious. 
ness which is never heavy, and conveying a pictorial revival of 
the period of the story, very effective without being laboured 
and all the more difficult because it is too close to the epoch 
within our own knowledge to admit of the imaginative or 
heroic touch. The story claims to be true, and it is certainly 
convincing ; possessing the attraction of a narrative of events 
lived over again in the imagination of the writer, and supported 
and tempered by documents of an artlessly characteristic kind, 
If Imogen Craven, and her still more striking and cleverly- 
drawn mother, never really existed, they reflect great credit upon 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s power of invention, for one knows them 
as well as one knows any of the historical originals of the 
Reynoldses in a great picture-gallery. If Lady Craven did not 
really write those impulsive, contradictory letters, full of traits 
revealing her fine, ardent, self-willed, imaginative, despotic, woe- 
working nature, but the author has produced them entirely from 
his own fancy, he has perception of a degree of keenness rare 
indeed, and the faculty of presenting (not only describing) 
character with unusual all-roundness. It is, perhaps, a 
technical defect in this novel that the leading lady does 
not lead. The interest with which the reader follows Lady 
Craven through her fancies, follies, impulses, rash yet 
obstinate resolves, through her illusions, which are both 
inexcusable and unshared, when she elevates the man whom 
she intends her daughter to marry into a demigod hero of 
romance, through her terrible mortification, wounded pride, and 
motherly affliction, when what she has done is made plain to 
her, and she is, for the first time in her life, made to feel that 
there is a strength in facts, circumstances, and character to which 
even her strength of will must bow, is greater than that aroused 
by Imogen. His delineation of Lady Craven is the strongest piece 
of literary work that Mr. Hamilton Aidé has ever done. She is 
not altogether to our taste; there is much in her that we do not 
like, something that we disapprove; but she is always strongly 
attractive, and her caprice and inconsistency come in with effect 
as telling as those ugly points in a portrait which convince one of 
its fidelity. Pride that disdained vanity, an inordinate love of 
power and craving for personal influence, imagination stimu- 
lated by all the high-flown silly romance of the time, and one 
ruling passion, are the chief characteristics of the noble, 
brilliant, faulty woman who supplies in reality the chief interest 
of the story, though the ‘‘ passages” are in the life of her 
daughter, idol, and victim :— 

“The ruling passion of Lady Craven’s life was her daughter. It 
was a species of idolatry; but of the kind that belongs to the wor- 
shippers of graven images, which are expected to work miracles. 
For her sake she had rejected every thought of a second marriage. 
For her she would have made any sacrifice; and upon her all the 
undisciplined affection which had been dried, or at least pent up, in 
other channels, was lavished. The return she exacted for this devo- 
tion was an implicit and unquestioning obedience. Her mental 
powers, when not distorted by prejudice, were above the average, 
though the training they had received had been so poor: the 
generosity and nobility of her nature, in certain ways, were un- 
deniable. What she could not brook was opposition; and when 
thwarted, her resentment was passionate and unscrupulous.” 

In this passage is the key to the story. Imogen’s is a lovely 
character, and drawn with great skill; the mingled love and 
fear of her mother which bring about the ruin of her life, the 
calm but unavailing common-sense which discerns the unreality 
of Lady Craven’s notion of Colonel Bethune’s character, the 
helpless submission which makes her yield to her fate, are 
blended in the narrative with real art, revealing their influence, 
not insisted on. When at last, yielding to the charm of the 
handsome, dissolute Guardsman (a weakness into which the 
reader is also led), Imogen falls in love with him, and the 
material of the tragedy is complete, even to the rejected 
good angel, in the person of the exemplary cousin, John Dar- 
ville, who foresees all the misery from which he must be power- 
less to save the mother and daughter, the author is quite at his 
best. The story is a sad one, as a story with such a motive is 
bound to be; but day has dawned again upon Lady Craven and 
her daughter before they vanish from our sight, and through- 
out its sombre course the narrative is touched with sparks 
of brightness and sprightliness, in the sketches of the social life 
of the teens of the present century, when “ Empire” furniture 
was the vogue, and the Corsican ogre the bugbear of London. 
Lady Stylton, Mrs. Bagot, Mr. Dugdale, Colonel Bethune him- 
self, are all types not difficult of recognition; and the society 
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talk on the society topics of the time is very smart and appro- 

riate. Mr. Hamilton Aidé is as well versed in costume as Mr, 
Lewis Wingfield, and he draws for us a picture like one of 
Romney’s latest, of the idolised, victimised girl, as, prepared for 
company in the great drawing-room in Wimpole Street, she 
endured the compliments of her mother, whose poetic mind 
beheld a Flora, a Greek nymph, or an Eastern Princess, in the 
gweet English face and slender figure she delighted to adorn 
after a fanciful fashion that was misery to the girl. 

The stern, dark side of the story is Colonel Bethune’s share 
in it, and herein we find a refutation of the theory to which we 
have already objected. Guilt, shame, treachery, cruel betrayal, 
and wrong, have their place in these pages,—through a frightful 
experience of them all, the “Lady” of Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s 
story passes; there is no sermonising upon them, there is no 
pointing of an obvious moral, the writer is untrammelled by 
Philistinism, he suffers no restraint but that of his own good 
feeling and refined taste. His book is eminently human, ex- 
ceedingly sincere, and outspoken; and yet, although we should 
be sorry to believe that it could fail to be read with appreciation 
by men, there is no reason against, but every reason for its 
being safe and welcome to the “ young person.” 





TRAVELS IN ECUADOR.* 

Tus is one of the most valuable and genuine books of travel in 
South America that have been published for many years; it is, 
moreover, valuable by reason, rather than in spite of, the 
literary shortcomings of the writer. One can see by a glance 
at his first page that Mr. Simson has no eye—perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say no ear—for the thoughts that are 
supposed to breathe and the words that are supposed to burn, 
and that are, in consequence, the stock-in-trade of the graphic 
writer. What is to be expected from an author who starts by 
speaking in schoolboy fashion of “ grand” mountains, “ magnifi- 
cent” scenery, and “ terrible” volcanoes P—and that, too, in 
connection with a country whose characteristics rouse even a 
commonplace encyclopadia to rise almost into prose-poetry, 
when dwelling on such facts as that ‘‘ hyperborean cold marks 
the snow-capped mountains; a temperature at once moderate 
and uniform renders the upland plains so many paradises; while, 
on both sides of the dividing ridge, intense heat oppresses the lower 
valleys.” Yet one has but to read a few pages to discover that 
the writer of these ineffective phrases is a man of courage and 
resource, and endowed with a faculty for accurate observation. 
The wilds of Ecuador—the mysterious Provincia del Oriente, 
on the northern head-waters of the Amazon—were, before Mr. 
Simson visited them, almost as little explored and as greatly 
dreaded as what are, with grim humour, styled the roads to them. 
When in Guayaquil, whence he started on his journey, he was 
told that his proposal to visit them was madness or worse. He 
was reminded of the fate of Gonzalo Pizarro, who, in the course 
of the same journey, lost half of his 4,000 Indians, and 220 out 
of his 350 Spaniards, with all his horses and dogs, from hard- 
ship, exposure, fatigue, and want. He was also reminded of the 
fate of a Spanish Commission which had explored the same 
region, and which had emerged from it “ decimated and forlorn.” 
None of these things deterred Mr. Simson, however ; and when 
he was recommended by the Bishop of Guayaquil and the 
President of Ecuador, Don Gabriel Garcia Moreno, whose sanc- 
tion had to be obtained to enter the “ Oriente ” Province, not to 
undertake his journey at the season of the nevadas, or heavy 
storms and rains on the mountains, he found in this objection 
rather an attraction, “that being the time when all Nature, 
streams, forests, and animal life, were to be seen in their most 
interesting and imposing phases.” That he ran considerable 
dangers is beyond question, but, all through, he minimises them, 
or rather, he seems unconscious of their existence. His success 
was due to his tact and clear-headedness—we had almost said 
dry-headedness—qualities that are not always found in associa- 
tion with the literary gift, that are, as a rule, found where that 
gift is conspicuous by its absence. 

Mr. Simson gives a short account both of the geography and of 
the history of Ecuador Proper. But we do not find that he adds 
very much to our previous knowledge of Quito, or Guayaquil, or of 
Riobamba, which Humboldt has rendered famous. It may be said 
in passing, however, that we regret to find that Mr. Simson has to 
endorse the views of other observers as to the unfitness of the 
people of Ecuador for self-government. In his travels and in his 
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book alike, he is mainly concerned with the lands covered by 
dense forests now forming the Oriental Province of Ecuador, 
which was first entered in 1541 by Pizarro, who descended the 
Napo River to its junction with the Maranon, where he was 
abandoned by his captain, Orellana. The region was, after 
a fashion, conquered and settled by the Spaniards. But the true 
civilisers of the Oriental Province were the Jesuits, under whose 
régime it was when Mr. Simson visited it, and of whom, on the 
whole, he speaks well. The inhabitants are essentially pure 
Indians of many tribes. These Mr. Simson divides into Indios 
(Indians) and Infieles (infidels, or heathen). The former ‘‘ are 
Quichua-speaking, salt-eating, semi-Christians; the ‘infidels,’ 
named by the others ‘ Aucas’ (7.c., traitors or barbarians), speak 
distinct languages, eat no salt, excepting some of the Jivaros, 
and know nothing of baptism and the Catholic Church.” This 
volume will be found of most permanent value for the informa- 
tion it supplies as to the life, habits, and religion of these little- 
known Indian tribes. The first of them encountered by 
Mr. Simson—who, by the way, makes the shrewd observation 
that “ one of the main causes of our misapprehension of savage 
character, and the apparent anomaly of its actions, is not 
that we cannot fathom or understand its motives, but that 
we try to sound where there is no depth’”—was the Jivaros. 
The Jivaros are, to all intents and purposes, independent. In 
the early period of their history, they defied Incas and Spaniards 
alike. The Jesuit missions established among them have had 
almost no effect ; and during three years, they have killed twenty- 
nine whitesin the neighbourhood of one station alone. Mr. Simson 
found them hospitable but not disinterested, and regular workers, 
—that is to say, “ they issue forth to hunt, work in their planta- 
tions, build canoes, attend to pig-breeding, &c., regularly every 
day, returning to the house generally early in the afternoon, to 
enjoy repose in the lighter occupations of scraping lances or 
darts for the bodoquera (blow-gun for shooting small-game and 
birds), making combs, feather ornaments, &c., whilst the women, 
who sometimes go out to work with them, cook and prepare the 
chicha mass (obtained from the cassava-root), their standard 
alimentation, and during their journeys the only one, being con- 
venient and light to carry wrapped up in plantain-leaves.” 
Another variety of Indians—we pass over what he says of the 
Napo Indians—whom Mr. Simson had dealings with was the 
Zaparo, so called from a kind of basket made of double wicker- 
work. The ZAparos have the reputation of being the most active 
hunters and woodsmen among Amazonian Indians, and Mr. 
Simson says of them :— 

“Their perceptions of eye and ear are perfectly marvellous; and 
their knowledge of the woods is so perfect, that they often travel by 
night in unknown parts of the forest. In seeking game, they detect 
sounds and footmarks where white men can see and hear nothing. At 
a glance they know the number of animals and the time at which 
they passed, though most of the tracks may be on loose leaves! Bat 
what to me appeared most wonderful in following game with these 
Indians, and also with others, was, for instance, that they would sud- 
denly stop, and then, as if meditating or listening a moment, wave a 
hand in the direction in which one saw that the trail proceeded ; next 
they would perhaps wave it crossways, as the case might be, as if 
mentally following the animal’s course, and seem to make up their 
mind as to the direction taken by the game, and they would then 
start off away from the track, but orly to come upon it again by a 
shorter cut. This, it must be remembered, was not done when the 
animal was in hearing, or on ground known to them, but occurred in 
spots where they had never placed foot before. It has been suggested 
to me that scent might account for their discernment in thus finding 
and following a trail, and it is quite possible that this may be the 
case.” 

Mr. Simson denies that the Ziparo Indians are the apathetic, 
peaceful people they have been described by more superficial 
travellers, They are changeable and unreliable, but not servile. 
They take a great delight in destroying life, whether of a human 
being or a lower animal, although they have a decided dislike to 
large alligators. They believe in a devil or evil spirit that haunts 
the woods, and whom they call Zamdaro, but Mr. Simson could not 
discover whether they also believe in a good spirit or Creator. 
Mr. Simson also made the acquaintance of the Piojés, or Santa 
Maria Indians, who differ considerably from the Zaparos in 
dress,—that of the men consists of a sort of shirt reaching to 
the knees, while that of the women is a band, eight inches wide, 
round the loins, the body being painted almost all over. The 
Piojés are comparatively industrious, having in many cases 
large and well-cared-for plantations. On the whole, we should 
say that the Indians of the Amazonian “system,” if well 
approached in the spirit of the padre whom Mr. Simson came 
across, and who spoke of converting them into “ men first and 
Christians after,” could be made a great deal more of than the 
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relics of their kinsmen in North America. But of late they have 
apparently been badly managed, and in consequence, some of 
the Amazonian tribes have become vindictive and murderous. 


Mr. Simson, although he reached the Upper Amazon after 
his travels through the wilds of the Oriental Province, 
and although he conducted a special expedition up the 
Patumayo River, which belongs to the Amazonian system, can- 
not be said to have explored the Amazon itself. But he was 
able to appreciate the grandeur of this river when, in the course 
of his travels, he arrived at the village of Aquano, on the banks 
of the Napo. The Napo is by no means the largest of the 
tributaries of the Amazon, yet, even when not swollen, it is 
broader than the Thames at London Bridge, while the distance 
from Aquano to the sea is about 3,000 miles. As a matter of 
fact, it took Mr. Simson twenty-five days to descend the Napo 
fron Aquano to its mouth, on the left bank of the Maranon, 
2,300 miles from the sea. As we began this notice with an 
allusion to Mr. Simson’s style, or want of style, it is but fair to 
quote his description of one of the igarapés, or black-water 
lagunes, of the Upper Amazon :— 

“Tt was a type of peacefulness and solitude, with a powerful over- 
hanging sense of gloom. The water was dark and sombre, though 
reflecting the vertical rays of a bright sun ; its surface was utterly 
motionless, though continually disturbed by innumerable fishes ; its 
depth looked black and impervious, though in reality clear and trans- 
parent as crystal; the vegetation was lit up by the sunlight, yet 
heavy, and casting gloomy, weird shadows on the marginal water ; 
and although a deathlike stillness seemed to reign, the discordant 
chatter of the crows in the trees, and the dull splash of the terrapins 
as they dropped from their seats on the dead logs into the water, were 
heard at frequent intervals.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_>——_- 

The two most important papers in the March number of the 
Century, the English publisher of which is now Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, 
are an instalment of ‘“ Abraham Lincoln: a History,” by Messrs. 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay, private secretaries to the President ; 
and “ Recollections of Secretary Stanton,” by a clerk in the Washing- 
ton War Department. In the former, Messrs. Nicolay and Hay deal 
as yet with the beginnings of the anti-slavery movement in the 
United States, and do not touch upon the part played in it by Lincoln 
himself. It is carefally, seriously, and clearly written, and, as usual 
with American biographical papers, is profusely illustrated with 
portraits. The “Clerk” who writes about Secretary Stanton 
evidently writes from careful personal observation, and raises one’s 
views of Mr. Lincoln’s colleague. He does not appear so repellently 
taciturn or sullen, and it is evident that he had a vein of genuine 
humour in him. Among the almost innumerable papers in this 
month’s Century, are “ French Sculptors,” ‘‘ Cathedral Churches of 
England,” and “ Composite Photography,’’ which last is an attempt, 
by means of photography, to reproduce a whole class of children, 
young men or young women. The result is striking, and, indeed, 
positively weird. Of the fiction in the Century for this month, “ Grande 
Point ’—the story, by Mr. George Cable, of an attempt by a young 
Frenchman to introduce the teaching of correct English, including 
pronunciation, into a prejudiced little community in Louisiana—is 
the most enjoyable. It is really clever, full of quaint humour, 
and not devoid of pathos. This is an admirable number of an 
excellent magazine, the editor of which would, however, do well to 
reduce the number of small, and to a certain extent trifling papers 
that he gives by way of dessert after a varied dinner. The 
‘* Memoranda on the Civil War’’ could not be spared, however; of 
themselves they give a character to the magazine. 

St. Nicholas, which is the children’s companion to the Century, is 
as beautifully printed and as prettily and comically illustrated as ever. 
There are some good dog stories and cat pictures in the March number, 
and there is an excellent instalment of a series of papers on “ Historic 
Girls,’’— telling the sad and romantic story of Jacqueline of Holland. 
A good deal both of the prose and of the verse of the St. Nicholas 
is somewhat above the intelligence of children, in point either of 
weight or of humorous subtlety. 

Such very dissimilar papers as “Why are we Coquettes ?” and 
‘The Higher Education of Women” may appear out of place in such 
@ miscellany as Chambers’s Journal. But no fault ought to be found 
with this evergreen magazine, the contents of which are as varied 
and entertaining as ever they were. In the March number, “Some 
Odd Advertisements,” “ Scottish Humour and Character ” (although 
we fancy we have seen some of the anecdotes given here before), and 
above all, “ Begging as a Fine Art,” told by a clergyman in London, 
are especially good. “Richard Cable,” a powerful story by the 
author of “ John Herring,” is now running its course in Chambers’s 
Journal, 
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“The Work of German Bible Revision,” by Professor Strack. of 
Berlin, is likely to be the paper in the new number of the Expositor 
which will be found most interesting by laymen. We regret to learn 
from Professor Strack that the Bible Revisers in Germany have been 
greatly disheartened by the criticisms to which their “ Probebibel ”? 
has been subjected. Among the other papers in a good number of the 
Eapositor are “ Gold, Bedolach, and Shoham Stone,” by Principal Sir 
J. W. Dawson, and the first of a series by Professor A. B. Davidson 
on “ The Prophet Amos.” 


The Parousia. By J. Stuart Russell, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This work, which appeared somewhat more than eight years 8gZ0, we 
noticed at the time at considerable length. The author, while Speaking 
in complimentary terms of our critique, has to ‘confess his dig. 
appointment that no serious attempt has been made to disprove any 
of his positions,” and accordingly sees “no reason to cancel a single 
sentence of what he has written.” Our attempt was quite serious, 
but no more successful than such attempts commonly are. It wonld 
be useless to repeat it; but we may say that one of the most 
astonishing propositions of the book—that the saints living at the 
time of the Second Appearance of Our Lord (as Mr. Russell conceives 
of it) were actually caught up into the air—is not made more pro- 
bable by a reference to the Christian Church at Jerusalem that we 
find in the preface to the new edition. Indeed, the anthor 
seems to be himself a little doubtful. “ Admitting,” he says, 
“that the predictions do not require an absolute and universal 
removal of the whole body of the faithful,” &c., and goes on 
to point out the distinction between the watchful and the 
unwatchful. There were “ faithful,” then, who were “ unwatchfnl,’” 
But does not this mean that, at some time in the early days of the 
Church, it lost by one stroke all that was vigorous and holy in it? A 
recent writer on the persecutions of Diocletian speculates as to what 
would have been the result if the Emperor had simultaneously 
destroyed all the Bishops, and so put an end to the succession. But 
what would this have been to the simultaneous removal of every 
genuine Christian? At the same time, we may say that we heartily 
welcome the reappearance of so very able a book as The Parousia. 


An Australian Orator: Speeches by David Buchanan. Edited by 
Richmond Thatcher. (Remington and Co.)—These orations are 
“ offered to the candid consideration of the English public, as a fair- 
average sample of the public political speech of New South Wales.” 
So writes the editor, though not without a suspicion that the “ more 
fastidious English taste ’’ will not “relish some of the more forcible 
of the orator’s effusions.” As the English people, according to the 
orator, “groan under the oppression of a titled and privileged class,” 
their opinion can scarcely be worth having. It is certainly contrary 
to their slavish habit of thought and speech to say of Ministers who 
are asking for “ supply,’”’—‘ Supply, indeed! The supply they want 
is supply to their own pockets, £40 per week;” or that they are 
“hugging office to their hungry souls in the spirit and with the 
principles of burglars.” Here, again, is a tasteful phrase relating 
to the Soudan Expedition,— The loyalty I refer to is rotten and 
nauseous to the very heart of it,—most rank and loathsome in the 
extravagance of its idiotic expression.’ Here, again, is a personal 
amenity. One Minister is described as a “ pretty little piece of 
human pinchbeck, garnished with rubies, and tipped with kid, scented 
and ornamented in a fashion truly exquisite ;” and another, who is 
“a leading Roman Catholic,” is delicately chaffed as having delivered 
his speech with an “ extreme unction” which was “ominous of the 
speedy diesolution of the Government.” If this is a “fair average 
sample of the average political speech of New South Wales,” we feel 
that there may be lower depths than the Parnellites and Mr. Labon- 
chere. ; 

The Heroine of a Basket-Van. By M. Bramston. (National Society.) 
—This heroine is Phenie Redmoor, whose mothér has married a 
travelling seller of baskets; and a very genuine specimen she is. 
We cannot give even a sketch of her adventures. It must be enough 
to say that they are numerous, and not, on the whole, improbable. 
That the kidnapping should have succeeded so well is a little of a 
surprise; but then, there are surprises in real life. The rural police, 
too, have sometimes a way of blundering over affairs that ought 
to be tolerably easy. Miss Bramston’s is certainly an effective story. 


Warm Corners in Egpyt. By ‘One who was in Them.” (Reming- 
ton and Co.)—The writer was at Cairo before the first troubles in 
Egypt, got away from Alexandria just before the massacre, and took 
part in the “ pacifying” of the city afterwards. He speaks kindly of 
the Cairenes, who were zealous in warning their visitors of the dangers 
at hand. Of Arabi he has nothing good to say. Lord Charles 
Beresford receives emphatic praise. ‘I have seen a good deal of 
life and of people, but never did I know what an organiser could be 
until I first met Lord Charles.” The second part of the writer's 
experiences, and perhaps the most interesting and fresh, relate to a 
residence of a few months in the Fayim, and give a graphic picture 
of country life in Egypt. ‘On the Nile” is the title of a third part, 
and relates the author’s experience in doing away with nuisances 
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from the Nile in the cholera time. In the fourth we are transported 
to Suakim. Wherever he is and whatever his subject, he always 
shows himself shrewd and amusing. In an appendix he makes some 
recommendations which seem worthy of attention. We must quote 
one story which he relates 4 propos of the language which sailors are 
fond of using. A clergyman on board a ship which was caught in a 
atorm, went to the captain and asked him whether there was any 
danger. By way of answer, the captain took him to the forecastle, 
where they could hear the men swearing below ee ‘If there were 
avy danger, do you think those men would swear like that ?’ asked 
the captain. ‘ No, I do not,’ replied the landsman, unused to sailor 
language, and went away relieved in his mind. But the wind gathered 
force during the night, and the parson’s fears resumed their sway. 
The captain saw him crawl to the forecastle, bending an attentive 
ear, and following at his heels, waited to hear the result. Suddenly 
the parson raised his head, a smile irradiated his countenance, and he 
fervently exclaimed—‘ Thank God ! they're cursing still.’ ” 


Watery Wanderings ’mid Western Lochs. By T. H. Holding. 
(Marlborough and Co.)—Mr. Holding tells, in the worst possible 
English, a story that is worth reading. He started from Greenock 
with three companions, each in a canoe of his own, and enjoyed some 
weeks of canoeing among the bays and lochs of the Western Coast, 
getting as far as the foot of Ben Lomond. His experience will be 
found useful by those who may think of following his example. But 
the excursion is one that requires no inconsiderable qualifications in 
health, thought, and nerve. 


Rome in Winter, and the Tuscan Hills in Summer. By David 
Young, M.D. (H.K. Lewis.)—After some rather discouraging 
remarks about the hap-hazard way in which the Faculty recommend 
change of climate to invalids, Dr. Young proceeds to give detailed 
information, and implicitly detailed advice, as to residence in Rome, 
the upshot of what he says being that the city has a worse name than 
it deserves, and that a visitor who lives in the right place, manages 
himself properly, eats and drinks neither too much nor too little, and, 
not least important, does not exhaust himself with too much sight- 
seeing, may do very well. A separate chapter is given to “ Summer 
Quarters in Tuscany.” 

The Crown Prince of Germany: a Diary. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—We must explain that this is not a diary kept by the Crown Prince. 
That would be a very interesting document, if it were written without 
reserve and printed without editing. The compiler of this book has 
put together the facts of the Prince’s life, as far as the outside world 
has been permitted to know them, in the diary form, a form which 
we cannot profess to find particularly attractive. Still, it has its 
advantages. The biographer is thus able to efface himself absolutely, 
having no opportunity whatever of expressing an opinion about his 
subject. The most interesting part of the volume, to English readers 
at least, will be already familiar from what has been published here 
of the Queen’s diary. 


Our Administration of India. By H. A. D. Phillips. (Thacker.) 
—Mr. Phillips writes from his experience as a Civil Servant, and 
Opposes an emphatic contradiction to the statements of such writers 
as Messrs. Seymour and W. S. Blunt. These columus are not the 
place to deal with a subject so vast. But we may say that Mr. Phillips 
deals with it in a practical, common-sense way; that he has a great 
array of facts at his command, and seems to argue fairly from them ; 
and that his book, while having a special utility for those who are, 
cr are likely to be connected with India, ought to interest every 
English reader.m—Together with this we may commend a com- 
pendious and reliable account, from the historical point of view, of 
the English dominions in India, India under British Rule, by J. 
Talboys Wheeler (Macmillan). 

Tales of the Caliph. By Al Arawiyah. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
These tales are of adventures which are supposed to have happened 
to the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, mingled with stories which he is 
supposed to have heard from persons with whom he came in contact 
in the course of his wanderings. They are like what we have been 
accustomed to read of the same kind; and, after all, this is about as 
high praise as we can give. The story of the “ First Jar of Oint- 
ment” is perhaps the best in the volume; that which follows it 
would have been better away. 

recollections of @ Chaplain in the Royal Navy. Compiled and 
edited by his Widow. (W.H. Allen and Co.)—Of all men in the 
world, a “ naval chaplain” has the least chance of being a hypocrite. 
If the light that beats upon his life is not exactly “ fierce,” it is any- 
how very steady and penetrating. Mr. Guise Tucker—for that is the 
name of the chaplain whose story is told in this volume, partly by 
himself, partly by others—was not the man to shrink from any trial of 
this kind. We see him fall of a very earnest and zealous piety of the 
Evangelical type, not at all careless, indeed, of ceremonial observance, 
but evidently attaching a great importance to the converting power 
of preaching. He seems to have done good service not only in his 
individual capacity as pastor, but as an organiser and superintendent. 





Not a little of the improvement in the decency and regularity with 
which worship is now conducted in the Royal Navy seems to be due 
to his efforts. He also did much to improve the ship libraries. Great 
opportunities for this kind of service were given him when he held 
the appointment of chaplain to Greenwich Hospital, a sort of primus 
inter pares among naval chaplains. There are some good stories in 
the volame; but none which the writer tells with such gusto as that 
of the “psalm-singing coxswain ” who soundly rated the men who 
had been used to gibe at him, when they showed the white-featber in 
a boat attack. “Is it come to this ?” he said, “ you pack of cowards, 
that you are afraid to die? Get up at once to your muskets and gun. 
You can die but once!” An admirable but somewhat illogical orator. 


The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Amelia E. Barr. (J. Clarke and 
Co.)—The scene is laid in New York, in the days before the revolt of 
the Colonies; the hero is one Captain Hyde, the heroine Katherine, 
daughter to Joris Heemskirk, one of the Dutch aristocracy of the 
town. The serious, dignified side of the life of these Hollanders, 
proud of their descent from the heroes who fought against Alva, is 
finely given in these pages,—we commonly think of them under the 
comic aspect which they wear in the pages of “ Knickerbocker.” 
Katherine’s love-story is, indeed, very effectively told ; we hardly know 
whether we like better that which deals with her maiden, or that 
which carries on the subject into her married life. But we cannot 
help objecting to the end of the story. That Captain Hyde should 
resign his commission rather than fight in a cause which he felt to 
be unjust, was unquestionably right ; but that he should renounce his 
English allegiance and fight against his own countrymen, was 
monstrous. Miss Barr would not pardon one of her own countrymen 
who acted in this way because he believed the policy of the States to 
be wrong. In such a case, the utmost that an honourable man can 
do is to sit still. 


The Anniversary Book. By “E.M.M.” (G. Watherston.)—Here 
is a book with a blank page for every day in the year, and additional 
pages for each month. Every page has twenty lines, and admits, 
therefore, of the entry of twenty events which may be of the widest 
and of the narrowest interest. It ‘ may be considered,” to quote the 
preface, “‘as a development of the very popular Birthday- Book, but 
instead of recalling the advent of various more or less obscure in- 
dividuals into the life of the world, and reminding us of days, the 
orthodox celebration of which takes the form of a presentation, it 
will record events of all kinds (Chacun @ son godt); events grave 
and gay, great and small; events of universal or merely personal 
interest; events of the past year, the last century, or of the earliest 
historic times.” There are some of us whom no appliances in the 
world will ever persuade to keep a “diary ’”’ of any kind; and others 
to whom appliances of this kind are pleasing, and therefore useful. 
When we have described the purpose of the volume, and given a 
word of praise to its neat exterior, our task is done. 


How and Where to Fish in Ireland. By “ Hi-Regan.” (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The present writer cannot pretend to test this book by 
any personal knowledge of the subject ; but he has observed that it has 
been highly spoken of by some who have the necessary qualification. 
He may, then, with this reserve, briefly commend it to the notice of 
angling readers. No better introduction can be given than the closing 
sentences of the author’s own statement of his object in writing :— I 
had two ends in writing; one will have been served if, by following 
my advice, my readers get sport,—their success in fishing will be the 
measure of mine in writing. The other end is that many kindly 
Englishmen may, in the pursuit of an enckanting sport, add to their 
too scant knowledge of my beautiful and unhappy country, and 
its pure-hearted, sport-loving people.” Along with this we may 
mention as a book which, together with larger and wider interest, also 
appeals to the love of sport, Gairloch, by John H. Dixon (Co-operative 
Printing Company, Edinburgh). Any one who intends to take a 
holiday in the Highlands will find in this volume some excellent 
reading and a good practical guide. 





Schools and Scholars. By James Runciman. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Mr. Runciman thinks very badly of the clery, at Jeast in their 
capacity of school managers ; and still worse of them as the Principals 
of Training Colleges. ‘ Impudent pampered priest” is his descrip- 
tion of one gentleman whom he names; “ typical priestly bully”’ is 
another of his phrases, obviously intended to have a large application. 
In the paper entitled “The Ritualist,” he goes beyond this. “The 
Reverend Athanasius Faulkner’? is, of course, a pseudonym ; but he 
is described as the clerical head of a training college for female 
teachers in the Church of England. There are but very few who 
can answer to this description, and it is a very serious thing when a 
writer accuses one of them of perverting the confessional to purposes 
of vice. The one sketch in the volame which is worthy of Mr. 
Runciman’s powers is that of “ Little Joe,” an admirable little story 
of how a widowed and bereaved schoolmistress adopted a little boy, 
and found in him that the happiness of her life was given back to 
her. 
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High Life and Towers of Silence. By the Author of “The High 
Alps in Winter.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—The main subject of 
these sketches is still the Alps in winter. Curious and entertaining 
are the writer’s recollections and experiences. As we read them, our 
wonder grows that health is sought and apparently found in these 
very arduous enterprises. The author, to judge from the title of her 
first book, is one of these searchers; but she seems to go through 
what would go far to knock-up for a month a person of average 
strength, such an excursion, for instance, as “ Crossing the Matterhorn 
from Visp to Breuil.” 

Astronomy. By Edmund Neison. (Ward and Lock.)—This 
volume contains a reprint of some papers originally published in “‘ The 
Universal Instructor.” Their author, who is “ Her Majesty’s 
Astronomer for Natal” (we are glad to hear that science is so en- 
couraged in the Colonies), has revised and brought them up to date. 
The first part contains an historical introduction to the science of 
astronomy; the second, a systematic account, given, of course, in 
outline only and in a popular style, of the present state of our 
astronomical knowledge. [Illustrations are given in sufficient 
numbers, and will be found useful, though, as the author explains, 
necessarily wanting in some of the qualities which are demanded for 
adequate representations of celestial phenomena. 


“ Drat the Boys ? By Max O’Rell. (Field and Tuer.)—Mr. “ Max 
O’Rell’s”’ recollections are certainly amusing, and sometimes, as when 
he relates his experiences in the Franco-Prussian War, better than 
amusing. Those who may have to follow the employment which he 
has abandoned may learn not a little from him in the art, not very 
common among English teachers, and certainly very rare among 
French, in this country at least,—the art of how to manage a class. 
“ Face the boys, or you will be nowhere.’ ‘ Always look the same 
in face and person.” ‘Never show your temper, if you have one.” 
“If yon do not love boys, never be a schoolmaster.” Such are among 
the gems of practical wisdom that sparkle in these pages. School- 
masters will recognise the sagacity of the advice that, if you have a 
talkative boy in class, put a brother, if he has one in the class, by his 
side. Brothers sometimes quarrel, but never chat. 


The fifteenth edition of Notes of the Parables, by Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), differs from preceding 
editions in ‘having the quotations from the Fathers translated, a 
change which will make the volume more generally useful. 


Zorah. By Elisabeth Balch. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—This “ love- 
tale of Modern Egypt’ is a book of considerable power. 4 The scene 
is laid in the time of the Khedive Ismail, and the hero is a young 
Arab who fills the post of Master of the Ceremonies, and is high in 
favour with the Prince. The complication turns on the passion 
which Zorah, whom the Arab has rescued from the hands of a 
villainous snake-charmer, feels for her deliverer, and his own strong 
devotion, bred of a dissatisfaction with the social habits of his own 
home, which he feels for an English girl. It would not be fair to 
epitomise the story. Let it be sufficient to say that it does not want 
dramatic and well-arranged incident, and some striking pictures of 
Oriental life. But we are inclined to ask whether such an interview 
as that described between Mustapha and the Princess Saydeh, held as 
openly as it was, could have been. 

Memoir of Richard Allen. By Hannah Maria Wigham. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Richard Allen was a Quaker of Dublin, by occupa- 
tion a mercer. He took a leading part in philanthropic movements, 
notably in that for the final abolition of slavery. There was some- 
thing of unreasoning opposition to what was, as if he would have 
reversed the well-known dictum into ‘‘ Whatever is, is wrong ;” but, 
on the whole, he was an admirable specimen of the philanthropic 
enthusiast. One of the most striking scenes in the book is the 
description of the debate which ended in a vote for the immediate 
abolition of the apprenticeship. The result was finally secured by a 





LTS 
clever ruse. Lord John Russell declared that he would move the 
rescinding of the vote ; but the news was sent out to Jamaica by the 
special exertions of one of the abolitionists; and the Colonial Honse, 
rather than be coerced by the Government at home, themselveg weldd 
the abolition. 


Stories of girls who have to reach happiness and fortune by the 
thorny and circuitous road of difficulty are common enough; and 
in this sense Edith Lawson, by R. Bates (White), may be said to be an 
essentially commonplace story. Yet it is very much above the average 
of novels,—a fact which is no doubt due to the earnestness, both 
artistic and in a sense also ethical, of its author. He (perhaps she) 
has striven to give as much variety of country life and character 
as could well be given even in three volumes by way either of 
surroundings or of background to Edith Lawson, the heroine, who 
is the daughter of a mysterious artist, and has a lover almost ag 
mysterious. Perhaps there are too many characters, and sets of 
characters ; one is apt to confound the Smythes with the Boyds, 
and the Boyds with some other folks. Although the plot is a 
fairly good one, as readers who have patience to finish the third 
volume will probably allow, the story is essentially a study of stil] 
life in the shape of the various families that the heroine is con. 
nected with in the course of the book. There is a good deal 
of humour, both intentional and unintentional, in Fdith Lawson, 
The device by which Mr. Smythe recovers both his authority 
in his house and the love of his wife by arousing her jealousy, is 
a good practical joke of its kind, although we must regret that the 
author of this book, who seldom descends to vulgarity of any kind, 
should have made Mr. Smythe come back from a holiday trip with 
“a supply of French novels and a collection of portraits of Parisian 
actresses and ladies of the demi-monde for his personal use and 
pleasure.” The story of the hapless love of Arthur Burnett and Mary 
Ewing is full of genuine pathos; yet it is hardly possible to read 
without a smile a passage in it like this :—“‘‘ Arthur,’ she said, as she 
leaned forward to pull up her lover’s coat-collar, ‘ put your handker. 
chief to your mouth as you cross the garden, and don’t breathe the 
night air. Don’t forget your cough elixir, and see that your bedroom 
window is quite closed.’ ”’ Taken all in all, however, Edith Lawson is 
as good a story of its kind as we have recently come across. 


The Bishops in the Tower. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D., 
(Rivingtons.)—The imprisonment, trial, and acquittal of the seven 
Bishops form the subject of one of the eight chapters or lectures 
which this volume contains. It is really a brief account of the 
Church of the Restoration, more especially in its relations to the 
Nonconformists and the Crown, half of the chapters dealing with the 
efforts of James II. to restore the Papacy, and with the non-juring 
secession. These subjects are lucidly and fairly treated, from the 
High Church point of view. The encouragement of the study of 
Church history is Dr. Luckock’s object; and it will be cheerfully 
allowed that his lectures are calculated to promote it. 


MAaGAzINES AND SERIAL PusBLicaTioNs.—We have received the 
following for March:—The Magazine of Art.—The English Illus- 
trated Magazine.—Part 5 of the History of Lancaster.—The Christian 
Reformer.—The Congregational Review.—The Month.—The Church- 
man.—The Contemporary Pulpit—The Scottish Churchman.—The 
Homilist—The Church Review.—The Classical Review.—Science 
Gossip.—Scientific News.—Walford’s Antiquarian.—Book-Lore.—The 
Antiquary.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Time.—The 
Argosy.—Eastward Ho!—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The 
Hour-Glass.—Good Words.—The Quiver.—The Sunday Magazine.— 
The Leisure Hour.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—Harper’s Young People. 
—All the Year Round.—The Hospital.—The Charity Organisation 
Review.—Harper’s Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Brooklyn 
Magazine—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Indian Magazine.—The 
China Review. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 


COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIFT 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 


offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works | 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- | 


ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 


CHORNE 





Army, and Navy, &c. Thirty guineas per annum, 
with entrance-fee of five guineas. Terms considerably 
reduced to brothers and orphans, Good education 
and diet; very little sickness; and unexceptionable 
parental reference.—Address, Rev. Dr. JAMES, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—NINE will be COMPETED for in 

JULY.—For particulars, address the Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


COMFORTABLE HOME 

cheerful family is OFFERED to a LADY. 
Young society, tennis, large garden.—" B.,’’ 30 St. 
Paul’s Road, N.W. 








in a 


COLLEGE, near | 
WINSLOW, BUCKS., for 100 sons of Clergy, 


SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 
of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 


Zz | ag must have been under 14 on January Ist, 


887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
| WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


S': ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 








For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
| Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 

London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

| by a Camb. Graduate in Honours,—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, 8.W. 


igo COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS, Limited, 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
Seaside; 1,300 acres. 
Home Training for Colonial Life. 
Agriculture, Stock-Raising, Handicrafts, &c. 
For Prospectus, address the PRINCIPAL. 











ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIA- 


ON. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, March 16th, at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, King Street, St. James's. His 
Grace the Duke of BuckINGHAM and CHANDOS 
will take the Chair at 4.30, 

Lord Hobhouse, Lieutenant-General Sir Richard 
Meade, K.C.S.1., 8. B. Thakur, Esq., B.C.S., Sir Alex. 
Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., C. P. Ilbert, Esq., and D. R. 
Colah, Esq., are expected to address the Meeting. 

E. A. MANNING, Hon, Sec. 


**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” post- 
free, contains suggestions to those sutfering from 
defective vision. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


.+(Redway) 3/6 
(J. Heywood) 3/6 






—_——— 
Adams (E. D.), Sea Song and River Rhymes, cr 8vo .. 
‘Autobiography of a Cotton Manufacturer, cr 8vo . “. 
Bischoff (E.), Three Days at Thoune, cr BRR ivccenses (Lond. Lit. Soc.) 2/6 
Botta (W.), Introduction to the Study of Dante, cr 8y0. saeaaeneerasa «...(Slark) 7/6 
Brown (J. C.), Schools of Forestry in Germany, cr 8v0......... (Oliver & Boyd) 5/0 








Browning (E. B.), Poems, Cr 8VO ........seseseeesersseeseesenseenenses serene (Routledge) 3/6 
Caithness (Countess), Mystery of the Ages, &e., “8V0 « coveee +.(Redway) 10/6 
Colyer (F.), Pumps and Pumping Machinery, Part 2, 8v0 . adianenenshacosil (Spon) 12/6 
Cruden’s Concordance, portable edition, roy 8vo ..... RE (Morgan & Scott) 3/6 
Dalby (W. B.), Short Contributions to Aural Surgery, 8vo ....... «.(Churchill) 3/6 
Douglas (W.), Duelling Days in the Army, cr 8vo ..... minnens (Ward & Downey) 7/6 














Holloway (T.), Levelling and its Applications, 8vo . 
Horsley (J. W.), Jottings from Jail, cr 8v0 ......... 
Imperial White-Book, Vol. I., Part 1, 8v0 .......... 
Jessopp (A.), Arcady, for Better, for Worse, cr 8vo ... 
Lindsay (T. M.), Gospel according to St. Luke i, to xii. 
Lussy (M. M.), Musical Expression, 8v0 .........:00.00+ 
Luther (G.), Construction of Grain Magazines, 8yo... 
Martin (T. C.), The Electric Motor and its Applications, 
Martin (W. F.), Martin Memorials, cr 8vo .... 

sarerthy (J. H.), Case for Home-rule, cr 8vo... 
Moleswors} (Mrs.), Marrying and Giving in Marriage, cr 8vo ... ~Congaans) 7/6 


Moxon (W.), Pilocereous Senilis, 12M ........4..sseecesseecseeeeseeceecsesseees S. Low) 3/6 
M. Tulli Ciceronis Oration Philippica Secunda, — by A. G. Deakett, 
TGOINL SUMED scr ccactesarccocesnsvaresnmascecscsscctaheasenese eoewcavecs (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 


...(Longmans) 21/0 


ler (F. Max), Science of Thought, [ae ep aia i 
water ( (Longmans) 15/0 


r (J.), a Political Biography, by A. E. Ewald, yh 
aon (H. D.), Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross, 12m .. . a 
O’Keefe (P.), Sermons at Mass, 12m0 .............sssssesseseseeeeeseeeeeers (M. H. Gill) 2/0 
Lay (J.), Pengwillion, a Story, cr 8vo.... ..(Lond. Lit. Soc.) 5/0 

kis (C. L.), Dateless Bargain, 3 vols. cr (ae (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Pato’ 's Apologia Socrates, Notes by J. Adams, 2 vols....(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Potter: D} Naval History of Civil War in United States, 4to ...(S. Low) 

J. ti 








e Great Salvation, Cr 8V0 .........000..4 aiiiarbinbdentets (G. Herbert) 
ay H. D.), Sonnets Round the Coast, 12mo ....(Sonnenschein) 
Reed (8-1 AS ) ‘Candidates’ Latin Grammar, cr 8vo . ..(Ward & Downey) 
Robinson (F. W.), Little Kate Kirby, cr 8V0.............0000000 (J. & BR. — 1) 
Smith (W.), Uses and Abuses of Domestic Animals, cr 8vo ............ rold) 
Spender (J. K.), Recollections of a Country Doctor, 12mo (J. & R. eeu 
Spinks (W. jy Law and Practice as to 7 Private Streets, cr 8vo ...(Sp | 
NN Ei ole OI BI aa vccssvcvececcccecencdusvoesceseceseacesee (C. K. Paul & Co 
Stinde (J.), Woodland Tales, cr 8V0 ...........0..scccccccseseneeeseecerees (T. F. Unwin) 
Xenophon’s Cyropsedia, Bks. I. & IL., Notes by H, Holden (Camb. Univ. Press) 


+ ~ 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column ............s0000. £3 10 
Halt-Page.....crcccccscccessescovecece - 5 5 0} Half-Column ..... ae 
QURTEEE PAS 000000000 ccssocccseereee 212 6] Quarter-Column 017 
Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containin 
on an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE a——€€8 4 - 


Yearly. — Quarterly, 
a postage to any part of the United yearly ; 
Kingdom «Ot © 6.26 $2.0 07 2 
Including postage to any of the. “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, a av DIG O WD Buu. 078 
Including postage to ssnntaa an &e. . ue BE Cini 016 3&....... 08 2 
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OUR EYES, AND HOW TO es THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AG 
With Special Information about co Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
OU R With 55 Illustrations, price ls, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many 
E Y E S. a usefal hint to those who enjoy good xs and wish to 
preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles. **.-Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 
Strand, London, W.C. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH, 1887. 
CoNnTENTS, 
My BOY HOBBIE, 0! By Lord Byron. 
Lord BYRON’S OPINION of SOUTHEY and ISAAC DISRAELI. 
By CAR and COW-CATCHER.—(Conclusion.) By Lady Macponatp. 
HINTS on the EDUCATION of the EYE and FINGER. By James 


Nasmytu, 
A J.P.’s VIEW of COUNTY GOVERNMENT. By WItFRip Cripps, 
UNDER CHLOROFORM. By Mrs. Bisnop (Miss Bird). 
A TERRIBLE NIGHT. By Anprée Horr. 
LOST in the BACK WOODS. By Sir Epmcnp HENDERSON. 
On FOUNDATIONS. By 8S. Bartne-Goutp. 
TURKEY and the PROPHETS. 
The JOY of LIVING. By Grant ALLEN. 
Major LAWRENCE. By Hon. Emity Law tess. 
OUR LIBRARY LIST. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIFTH ORDINARY 

1th ae of the PRESENT SESSION will be HELD on TUESDAY, the 

, -) at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN STREET, 8.W.. 

: on, when a Paper will be read on “ The Annual Taxes on Property and 
come,” by T. H. Exurorr, Esq. The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m. 








and EVENING TOILETTES. 
NE 
CURTAINS, in NEW DESIGNS and 


PATTERNS PosT-FREE. 
|“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
Y A B R I Cc Ss. | CHOICE COLOURINGS. 
NEW Parrerns Post-FReEx. 
East India House, 


~. iB & R T al P| “LIBERTY”? SILKS for DINNER 
FABRICS, TAPRSTRIES, and 
New Parrenns Post-FRee. |& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 
TENNANT, M.B, 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
| Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. | Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &eo. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


HYDROPATHY, | 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 








LADIES! 
“ When Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing soil "— 
then send for Patterns, post-free, of the 


DARLINGTON 
GOLD MEDAL ODRESS_ FABRICS, 


For, says the Queen, patriotism and content go hand-in-hand in wearing them. 
are NOW IN THE LOOMS, and, 

OUR NEW SPRING GOODS embracing as they do, a charming 
variety of all the most fashionable materials, LADIES should NOT 

FAIL to Cd for Patterns, before MAKING THEIR PURCHASES 

ELSEWHER 
aan of our new Spring Goods will be ready beginning of 
March, and will be forwarded in PRIORITY of APPLICATION, 

SILKS. To meet the COMING DEMAND for SILKS, Messrs. H. P. and 
=—mum=em 0.8 Succrs. have made arrangements with a LEADING MANU- 
FACTURER in FRANCE to supply them with FOUR qualities of 
BLACK SILK, each yard of which will be marked with the name 
of ‘* THE DARLINGTON PURE SILK,” as a guarantee of its 


absolute purity and durability. Parent post-free. 
LACE CURTAINS,.—Pbhotographs of these, post-free. All sizes, of ex- 


traordinarily good value. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent, post-free, to any address. 
CARRIAGE PAID on all Parcels, and any article changed within 7 days. 
HENRY PEASE AND CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The MILLS, DARLINGTON. 
Established in 1752, 


Sole Mukers of the Celebrated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold Medal 
Cashmeres. 











“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leieu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


744 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100E pl See Prosp 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print. 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
“The most suitable aperient 


ROFESSOR SEEGEN SayS:— for prolonged use.”” 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— 1 apierirenty yeare’ Use, 


I —e it as highly as 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water atte 


ev 





ty: 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thon well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings: 


A Sams MOTO. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES. 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 


| The Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Dervuty-CuarrmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A, 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM. 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 

Hon, and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 


Puysicran—Dr. STONE. 





Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A, 

The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE, 
Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A, 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACK, D.D. 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1886, 


Total Funds sis wae Sean) eC Skb) «Goss gyn? GWA gas Ge 
Total Annual Income .... cae aoe aoe soe ae ae as ose eat 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 .., ooo ne aes 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. E y of Manag 
3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
itle. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 


Agents being employed or Commission paid. 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of 





t; no 


Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 











amongst the Clergy. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
r —with full Profits.——-———— 
AGE, 2s. d. 
25 | 20 18 
30 | 23 3 4 
35 2610 0 
40 31 1 8 
45 36 3 4 
50 4313 4 








Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial 


obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANC 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.—, 





AGE, £ 8. d. 
25 1618 
30 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 34.19 2 





pot, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 


ARY, Westminster, S.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CuPPLES, UPHAM, AND Co.’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrip- 


tions are received. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should 
on Friday. 


reach the Publishing Office not later than noon 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi- 


ness, should not be addressed to the EDITOR, 
Strand, W.C. 


but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 
Rivoli, Paris. 


mornings at Mr. K. Niusson’s, 212 Rue de 





HE REPRESENTATIVES of a 
GENTLEMAN recently deceased are prepared 
to communicate with one or two men of business of 
high character, and posssessing the requisite capital, 
with a view to the SALE of his extensive Cotton Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills, or to the Formation of a 
Limited Liability Company, to purchase and work 
them. They are well situate, in one of the most thriving 
localities ia North Lancashire, and present an oppor- 
tunity of entering upon the business with wyumape f 
new machinery of the best type, and upon very ad- 
vantag diti —For further information, 
apply to W. H. HARTLEY, Esgq., Solicitor, Colne, 
ncashire. 








OUTH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TrEBovir Roap, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs, W. R. COLE, 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 





ADAME and Mdlle. DE LISLE can 

A RECEIVE a FEW LADY BOARDERS in 
their house, in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, 
Thoroughly comfortable home, with special advan- 
tages for Students at the Wimbledon Art College or 
the Wimbledon High School for Girls, Instruction 
in French (Parisian) if required, Church of England. 
Terms moderate,—Saint-Denie, Edge Hill, Wimbledon 





_ eee PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 


The Committee of this School are desirous of re- 
es applications for the appointment of Head 
aster. 


Candidates must be Members of the Church of 
England. and Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, er 
Trinity College, Dublin, and must be prepared to take 
up the position after the Midsummer vacation. 


The present number of boys in the School is 131, 
but the accommodation is sufficient for ut least 250, 


The Head Master’s remuneration will be a fixed 
salary of £200 per annum, with a capitation fee of 
£2 for each boy up to 150, of £3 from 151 to 200, and 
of £4 from 201 to 250, 


He will be at liberty to take boarders. 


Applications must be upon the form to be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, which must be returned to 
him, with testimonials (not exceeding six), on or 
before March 19th. 

By order of the Committee, 
T. A. BUSSELL, Secretary. 


D*® WILLIAMS’S GLASGOW 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £40 per 
annum, tenable for three years at the UNIVERSITY 
of @LAsGcow, by an Undergraduate studying with a 
view to the Protestant Dissenting Ministry, is offered 
for competition in September, 1887. Oandidates 
must be natives of South Britain. For subjects of 
examination and other ae apply to the 
SECRETARY, Dr. Williams's Library, Grafton 
Street, Gower Street, London. 








U NIVEgsITY of LONDON, 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—As the i 
Quoen’s Jubilee will fall in ret road 
TION for MATRICOL AAO a eA 
‘or i 4 
MONDAY, June 13th. re 
In addition to the Examination at ¢ iversi 
Provincial Examinations will be held ink Unley 
College, Aberystwith ; University College, Bango A 
Queen’s College, Birmingham ; University Coll fy 
Bristol; University College, Cardiff; the Ladeet 
College, Cheltenham (for Ladies only); St. Gregor re 
College, Downside; New College, Eastbourne, the 
Literary Institute, Edinburgh; the Royal Medical 
College, Epsom; the Yorkshire College, Leeds 3 Uni. 
versity College, Liverpool; the Owens College, Man. 
chester ; the School of Science and » Newoast] 4 
— é —— College, Nottingham; the High 
ool, Oswestry; Fi ‘oll d: and 
Edmund’s Galea, Ware. oe Sees; ond 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his i 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of - 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least one 
Calendar Month before the commencement of the 


Examination. 
ARTHUR MILM 

March 10th, 1887. ae 
ge 
T = SECOND MASTERSHIP of 
LANCING COLLEGE will be VACANT after 
Easter. Candidates must be in Holy Orders, and 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge. ‘ The 
Second Master has charge of a house capable of ac- 
commodating 40 boys. The house is rent, rates, and 
taxes free, has water and gas laid on, and is occupied 
subject to the conditions usual between landlord and 
tenant. He receives (1st) a fixed stipend of £150 per 
annum ; (2nd), a capitation of 15 gs. per annum for 
each boy in his house. These boys take all their 
meals with the rest of the school in the common hall 
so that the Second Master is at no charges for the 
feeding of his boys. He himself also has the right of 
board in the - hall, During the last seven 
ears the Second Master’s receipts from the school 
have averaged about £600 per annum, and his actual 
income of 1884 was about £740.—Applications, with 
testimonials, must be sent in, on or Pofore May 30th, 
addressed under cover to the BURSAR, Lancing Col. 

lege, Shoreham, 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
wetudent dmitted at 16 

udents are admi a and a ree ma; 
taken at 19, : ies in 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.— TWELVE 

j ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be COM- 
PETED for on MARCH 29th, 30th, and 3lst, varying 
in value from 70 guineas to £20, Janiors must be 
under 14, and seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady 
Day. Candidates examined at Oxford or Rossall, as 
referred. The subjects for examination will be 
lassics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages.—For 
articulars, apply to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 

ssall, Fleetwood. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 
eeng apply tothe Rev. J, KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
aster, 


MRINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 
Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, 
— education for Boys entering early upon life. 
reparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other Examinations. TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for competition 
in August, 
For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
the WARDEN » Glenalmond, by Perth. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in value from £80 to 

£20, will be COMPETED for in JULY.—For further 

—. apply to the SECRETARY, The College, 
heltenham. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich nie School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 21st to April 14th. 
yaaa HEATH.—To LET, 
on LEASE, a large house in THOROUGH 
—- with Ce on the summit bl the —— 
eath, Excellent § drai . — Particulars, 
eogeliment to view, = caieien to BURFORD 
and SON, 35 High Street, pstead, N.W. 
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TURAL’ COLLEGE 
U 
eee ina FARR, 


CIRENCESTER. " 
i by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
a et ncation Of Land Owners ‘and Occuplers, 
d nts, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. ; 
and providing f ull courses of Instruction in the Prac- 
tice and Science of Agriculture and Estate Manage- 
ment, Management of Live Stock, Dairy Farming, 
Agricultural Chemistry, gg on -} pee 
His Grace the DU o N 
PassipexT—©™and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, | 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the EARL BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir MICHAEL KE, HICKS-BEACH, 


» M.P. 

Leeeast-Oolonel R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, 0.B, 
GEORGE T. J. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT, Esq. 
AMBROSE L. GODDARD, Esq. 
WILLIAM JOHN EDMONDS, Esq. 
Colonel T. W. CHESTER MASTER. 
M. H. N. STORY-MASKELYNE, Esq., M.P, 
The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTON. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 

ving full particulars of the Courses of Instruction, 
Prise Live Stock, Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, 
&., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

There is a special One Year Course for Out-Students 
desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887. 


ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital .....csccerserereeree £1,500,000 
esate Fund 000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


Colonies. i 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at4per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 

iculars of which will be furnished to applicants, 

¢ limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
. WILLIAM OC. SEALS: } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
L LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
——_ purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Claims Paid, £6.860,000, 
Funds, £4,280,900. 
_ Profits Declared, £3.400,000. 
All now insuring will participate in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P s’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Chine all edhe Ail Ty ada 
A iy 
winter months. Visitors vessieel a pension trees 


three guineas per week inclusive. 
MANAGER, Iifracombe, Devon. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of 


UEEN CHARLOTTE : being the Journals of Mrs. Papendiek, Assistant-Kee f the Wardrobe and 
ve to her Majesty. Edited by her Granddaughter, Mrs, VERNON Dusvas' Baovanvon. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits, 32s. 


_‘* A reader, however, who knows how to use a book of this kind will gain from it a more vivid picture of the 
time, and of some conspicuous characters, than from Pag d works of greater pretension. We are reminded as 
we read these pages of Madame d’Arblay’s diary, which has a literary art about it to which her successor in 
court duties makes no claim. Mrs. Papendiek’s narrative, however, has a merit of its own, being written with 
entire faithfulness and sincerity of purpose.’’—Illustrated London News, 

** Extremely entertaining reading for any one who is curious, as most people are i 
daily life of our great-grandparents,”—Pall Mall Gazette. a — sateen laces 








NOW READY. 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy 
FITZGERALD. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with 6 Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every, 30s. 

** The success of Mr. Fitzgerald’s book is assured, and we congratulate a thorough crafteman on having 
turned out a work that will last as long as Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay,’ or Froude’s ‘ Carlyle.”— 
Vanity Fair. 

“Of that extraordinary genius, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a vivid and lifelike picture is presented. In 
fact, the whole work is vivacious and interesting, and there is hardly a dull page in the two handsome 
volumes, A pedigree of the Sheridan family is prefixed to the first volame, which shows an astonishing 
gathering of clever and celebrated persons connected with a single family. The book is also adorned with 
some excellent portraits and fac-similes of play-bills.””—St. James’s Gazette, 





NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITTY.”’ 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANT E D. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDES, 
Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “‘ Disarmed,”’ &. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 








M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 


The BALKAN PENINSULA. With Letter 


from Mr. Gladstone, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Revised by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
** A lucid and impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“There is much temptation to give samples from the brilliant social and descriptive sketches of M. de 
Laveleye ; he carries everywhere with him the searching eye and the sympathetic mind.’’—Scotsman, 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings at Berlin from 
the Lives of the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By Dorornea Roperts. 8 
Portraits and 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 


“This deeply interesting work......Much praise is due to the author of this work for the intelligence 
with which she has collected in a limited space all the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ In 
accomplishing this task an ‘earnest purpose’ has been united to real ability, and a genuine admiration 
for the characters of the Princes so faithfully portrayed.”—Morning Post. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By Augustus 
JessorpP, D.D. With Photographs of a Shepherd of Arcady and a Swain of Arcady. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY.” 
WOODLAND TALES. By Julius v. J. W. 
Horsey, M.A. Oxon., late (and last) Chaplain of 


Stinpe. Translated by ELtis Wricut. Crow - 
810, cloth, $s Gd. . od . — oa" Prison, Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
CosTents :—Aunt Juliana.—His Stupid Wife.— 
Brother Johannis.—Three Times Ten Years.—Bello.— 
Princess Goldhair, 


JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and 


Papers on Prison Matters. By Re 


“Will be read with interest by all who wish to 
nome a inside view of the prison life.’”—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 














— 
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Just published. 


The HISTORY of TITHES, from Abraham to 


Queen Victoria. By Henry W. Crarke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Grorce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published. 


IMMODESTY in ART: an Expostulation and 
Suggestion. A Letter to Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. By 
FREDERICK GrorGE Les, D.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, wrapper, ls. 

GrorcE Rrepway, London. 


Just published. 


SEA SONG and RIVER RHYME, from Chaucer 


to Tennyson. Selected and Edited by EstetLe Davenport ApAms. With a New Poem 
by ALGERNON CHARLES SwiNBURNE. With 12 Original Etchings, large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 103 6d. 

GrorcE Repway, London. 





Just published. 


FIFINE: a Novel. By Alfred T. Story. In 2 


vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
GrorcE Repway, London. 


Just published. 


The BLOOD COVENANT a PRIMITIVE RITE, 


and its Bearings on Scripture. By H. Cuay Trumsut, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Gerorce Repway, London. 


Just published. 


GEOMETRICAL PSYCHOLOGY; or, the 


Science of Representation. An Abstract of the Theories and Diagrams of B. W. Betts. 
By Louisa 8. Cook. With Coloured Plates, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 











GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS,—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir K. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TRUSTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Commirtrer.—Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Edmund 


Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., 0.B., A. Lang, Esq., D.C. 


Lathbury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., the ‘hen 
of Westminster. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s; 
to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
Seals C Oo M PANY’S 
application to the 
Company, 


9 Fenchurch 


EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 


” OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
D R. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, ld by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 








ses 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth ilt, pri 
THE FIRST EMPRESS "OF. THE 


A STORY IN DRAMATIO ForM, 


By CAMERON MACDOW 
H.M.'s Indian Army, Author of “ Lady — t?, 
Sorrows ; or, Via Dolorosa ; and other Poems.” 
‘The language is full of vi ‘our, some noble ant 
_— = also a a great clearness tna 

or gives many testimoni i < 
well as his learning.—-Englana. to his talons - 
_* From the first page to the last 
tion Xa a World, 

*Replete wii ne feelin 

dainty imagery."—People. se thoughts, and 


there is no cessa. 





W. H. BEER and CO., 
33 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


ALESTINE EXP ; 
FUND. Works by Captain Pty sg 











1, TENT WORK in PALESTINE, iti 
’ HETH and MOAB. New Edition” otto» 
. PRs Seoee sone. 
ully illustrated with i 
drawings, price 7s 6d each, mane, Glngran, and 
Preparing, The H{TTITE INSCRIPTIONS, 
RIcHARD BENTLEY and Son, 8 New Burlington Street. 


HE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, price 
2s 6d, will be PUBLISHED on APRIL ist.” © 
London: Trisner and Co,, 5 
Hino. 7 and 59 Ludgate 


URRAY’S _ BIBLIONIST’S 
DIRECTORY ; or, Bookbuyer's Guide. Pub. 

lished on the 7th and 21st of each month by Frayx 
Murray, Bibliopele, Moray House, Derby, fetes 
for one stamp. 











R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert G, 
Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &. 

London: G. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxrn and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD and SON'S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


RY’S — 
FB URE 


© paeeeaiteiaeaann 
(yom. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Onas, A. 
CamMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 














FURNISH ON 


N ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 

—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments, This simple and economical system commends 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 

Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool St., H.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The sudden 


changes, frequent fogs, and pervading damp- 
ness sorely impede the vital functions and conduce to 
ill-health, The remedy for these diseases lies in some 
purifying medicine, like these Pills, which is com- 
petent to grapple with the mischief at its source, and 
stamp it out without fretting the nerves or weakening 
the system. Holloway’s Pills extract from the blood 
all noxious matters, regulate the action of every 
disordered organ, stimulate the liver and kidneys, 
and relax the bowels. In curing chest complaints, these 
Pills are remarkably effective, especially when aid 
by friction of the Ointment on its walls. This double 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





t t will ensure a certain, steady, and beneficient 
progress, and sonnd health will soon be re-established. 


URES of Asthma, Coughs, and 
Diseases of the Chest by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONIO WAFERS.—G. M. Tweddell, Esq., F.R.S.s 
Author of ‘‘Shakespere’s Times,” &c., Stokesley 
Yorkshire, writes :—I have always found them to 
give immediate relief to myself, my wife, and children 
in difficulty of breathing, coughs, and affections of the 
lungs, and witnessed their good effects on friends who 
were asthmatical.” They taste pleasantly. Price 
13 13d and 2s 9d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Second Edition (Sixth Thousand), 6d. 

The GREAT NAVAL WAR of 1887. With Plan of the 

Battle of Flamborough Head, 

: itt ith a purpose, this book will be read with 
an Lag pane ans aah cule sivas z psoas forecast of the exciting epi- 
ape Ttartling events which will probably occur in the next naval war, but 
= are characterised by an air of reality which makes it difficult to believe 
eet the historical details are wholly fictitious.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Just published, 8vo, in wrapper, ls. 

The OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND: a Letter Addressed 
to Lord W—v—n on the Recent Crisis. By the Author of “ Letters to my 
Son Herbert.” 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d ; sewed, 1s. 

The ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for 1887, and 
Directions for all Institutions existing for the Benefit of Women and Children. 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected up to date, with copious Index. Edited 
by “L. M. H.,” Editorjof ‘ Work and Leisure.’’ 

“Should be within the reach of everybody interested in woman’s work.”— 

ardian. f 

" It is a pity that the existence of so valuable a book is not more widely known. 

There can be no doubt it would be an inestimable treasure to hundreds who are 

not at present aware of it.”—John Bull, 

By the Rev. JAMES KING, M.A., Author of “ Anglican Hymnology.” 

NATIONAL ARMS of the UNITED KINGDOM. Con- 
taining an Account of the Charges on the Royal Shields of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Imperial 16mo, with 23 Coloured Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

“Mr. King traces the history of the National Arms in a pretty little book. 
*No picture,’ he rightly observes, ‘is more familiar to us than the Arms of the 
United Kingdom, and yet, strangely enough, there are few subjects of which 
Englishmen display greater ignorance,’ ’’—Saturday Review. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of * Carrots,” &c. 

SILVERTHORNS. 

With Illustrations by F. Noél-Paton, crown 8vo, 53. 

“ Boys and girls alike will be charmed by ‘Silverthorns.’ Notbing could be 
more simple than the plan of this story, yet the interest is deep and sustained 
from first to last.”’—Saturday Review, 

By KATHERINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,’ &. 

JOHN WENTWORTH. 

With Ilustrations by Gordon Browne, crown 8vo, 63. 

* An admirable study of girl life.””—Atheneum, 

**It is a real pleasure to come across so thoroughly bright and piquant a girl’s 
book. The story is very charming, and we feel sure will prove a source of great 
enjoyment.”—Literary World. 

By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The ATELIER du LYS,” &c. 

A CHILD of the REVOLUTION, 

With Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, crown 8vo, 63. 

* As charming a novelette as any girl will enjoy this Christmas.’’—Graphic. 

“ A thoroughly stirring and iateresting story...... A charming story, delightfully 
told, and one which it is a real pleasure to recommend.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 





London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest 
and Best Books. 





Town Subscriptions from One Guinea per Annum. 
Country Co » Two Guineas a 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GreAtLty RepvceD PRIcEs, 


2—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING NOW OvT OF PRINT. 


3.-WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


Hatr-Bounp 1n Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT 
STREET. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
[ed — 7 Suckinghom, Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 

owar ie Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SON'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. No. 857. 


MARCH, 1887, 2s 6d 
ConTENTS, 


LOVE THAT LASTS FOR EVER. 
A JUBILEE LYRIC. By the Eart of Rosstyn. 


PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HER MAJESTY. 


THE DOUGLASES. 

DIANE DE BRETEUILLE. 

REVELATIONS FROM PATMOS. By J. Tueopore Bent. 
TO PYRRHA.—TO CORALIE. By T. M. 

RUSSIAN SOLDIERS AND RUSSIAN ARMAMENTS. 
SARRACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Chaps. 29-31. 
THE OLD SALOON. 

THE NEED OF OPEN SPACES. 

THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. By E. F. G. Law. 

THE FIRST MOVE OF THE SEPARATISTS. 

NOTE TO LORD BRABOURNE’S IRISH ARTICLES. 





This day is published. 


HAIFA: Life in Modern Palestine. By 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of “The Land of Gilead,’ “ Piccadilly,’? 
“ Altiora Peto,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Summary OF Contents :—A Visit to Ephesus—The Temple Colonies in Palestine 
—Exploring Mount Carmel—Easter among the Melchites—The Jewish Question 
in Palestine—‘‘ Holy Places’’ in Galilee—Progress in Palestine—The Feast of St. 
Elias—The Druses of Mount Carmel—A Place famous in History—Domestic Life 
among the Syrians—Fishing on Lake Tiberias—The Great Festival of the Druses 
—Domestic Life among the Druses—Circassian Highwaymen—Armageddon— 
Ceesarea—Village Feuds—The Jordan Valley Canal—The Identification of Ancient 
Sites—The Sea of Galilee in the Time of Christ—The Scene of the Miracle of the 
Five Loaves and Two small Fishes—Capernaum and Chorazin—Discovery of an 
Ancient Synagogue—A Night Adventure near the Lake of Tiberias—The Place 
where the Saviour sent the Evil Spirits into the Herd of Swine—The Rock Tombs 
of Palestine—The Recent Discovery of Gezer—Traditional Sites at Jerusalem— 
Progress in Jerusalem—The Three Jerichos—Modern Life in Palestine—Sacred 
Samaritan Records—The Ten Lost Tribes—Researches in Samaria, &c, 


This day is published. 


LIFE of AGNES STRICKLAND. By her 
Sister. With Portrait engraved on steel, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 
This day is published. 


POPULAR TALES and FICTIONS: their 


Migrations and Transformations. By W. A. CLouston, Editor of “ Arabian 
Poetry for English Readers,” ‘*The Book of Sindibad,” &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo, in roxburgh binding, 25s. 

“The work embodies the results of a wide and systematic study of popular 
fictions. Though dealing with a subject extensively written about, it is unique in 
its mode of treatment...... The subjects have an intrinsic interest, giving the book 
entertaining qualities of no common order. The comprehensiveness of the col- 
lection, and the care with which it has been arranged, make it one of the most 
valuable books which have yet appeared in this department of literature,”— 


Scotsman. 
Next week will be published. 


TRUE toa TYPE. By R. Cleland, 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 17s. 
THIRD EDITION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. 


JenninGS, M.P., Author of “‘ Republican Government in the United States,’? 
“The Croker Memoirs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“From one point of view this is the most remarkable volume that has appeared 
for a long time in the way of political literature......The main object of this very 
notable book is to present the central facts of Mr. Gladstone’s public life before 
the reader in an intelligible form, and especially to afford working men an oppor- 
tnnity of forming a cool judgment of Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship, not in part 
only, but as a whole...... No such indictment has been preferred before against 
any English statesman, or driven home with such an overpowering mass of 
evidence.” —Public Opinion. 





POPULAR NOVELS COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


ALTIORA PETO. Eighth Edition, with 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE ar 
The MAID of SKER. New Edition, crown 


8vo, 6s. 


HURRISH : 


crown 8yvo, 6s, 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 


a Study. Third Edition, 


By E. D. GERARD. 
REATA: What’s in a Name. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 
BEGGAR my NEIGHBOUR. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


The WATERS of HERCULES. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. Fourth Edition, 


with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FAIR to SEE. Eighth Edition, crown 


8vo, 6s. 


MINE is THINE, Eighth Edition, crown 


8yo, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “KING SOLOMON’S MINES,” Ke. 
NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION is now ready, crown 8vo, 6s, of 


JESS. 





By H. RIDER HA 


GGARD, 


Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines,” “She: a History of Adventure,” &¢, 


“Mr, Rider Haggard’s latest story, 


“ There is one scene in the story—where Jess and John Niel expect death at any moment—which has rarely been equalled in fiction, 


* Jess,’ is in some respects his best It is the most human and most thoughtful of 


Mr, Haggard to be one of the ablest novelists of the generation.” —The Scotsman. 


them all.””—The Globe, 
Iu short, ‘ Jesa’ Proves 





CHEAP EDITIONS 


OF 
POPULAR WORKS 


BY 
EMINENT MODERN WRITERS. 


Crown 8vo, each 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VICE 
VERSA.” 


A FALLEN IDOL. 
The GIANT'S ROBB. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
ie a FRIENDS and a YOUNG 


RI M 
To ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
BLUE BEARD’S KEYS, and other 
Stories. 
The STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO} 
HOURS; From an ISLAND. | 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and other | 





Essays. 
Miss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. | 
Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGA-| 

TIONS. 


Miss DY MOND. 


By Lady VERNEY. 
LLANALY REEFS. 
LETIICE LISLE. 
Crown 8vo, each 5s. 
By the SISTERS BRONTD. 
JANE EYRE. By CHan.oTtTe BRONTE, 
SHIRLEY. By Cuartorre BRONTE, 
VILLETTE. By CuarLoTTe BRONTE. 
The PROFESSOR and POEMS, by 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE; and POEMS, 
by her Sisters and Father. 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Fmity 
Bronte. AGNES GREY. By ANNE 
Bronte. With a Preface and Memoir | 
of both Authors, 
BRONTE. 

The FENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 


By ANNE Bronte. 
The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
By Mrs, GASKELL, 
Crown 8vo, each 3s 61. 
By Mrs. ASKELL. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS, 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SyYLVA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Stories. 
MARY BARTON, and other Stories. 
RUTH—The GREY WOMAN, and 
other Stories. 
LIZZIE LEIGH—A DARK NIGHT’S 
WORK, and other Stories. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 
The CUAVERINGS. 


By NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. 
TRANSFORMATION : a Romance. 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX.” 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
NO NAME. 
ARMADALE. 
AFIER DARK. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 
The MOUKS and the FENS. 


by CHARLOTTE 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—The TIMES, 


On March 26th, price 12s 61 in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183. 
Volume X. (CHAMBER—CLARKSON), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Volume XI. will be issued on June 25th, 1887, and further Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months, 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR 
BOOKSELLER. 


NAMES WITH ANY 





A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 
In the press, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS: 


Or, Toil and Travel in Further North America. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 





NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEMOS.” 
Will be ready shortly, in 3 vols post 8vo. 
Tale. 


TH YRZA a 


By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “ Demos,” “Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


NEW 





COMPLETING VOLUME cof “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
Nearly ready, the Fourth Series, fcap. 8vo, 332 pp., 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL 


LIFE. Being Reading-Books for School and Home. Designed to train the 
Young to Thonghtfulness and Intelligence through Observation of the Facts 
of the World’s Industry and Skill. Illustrated Prospectus post-free on 
application. 

The Publishers will be happy to forward, post-free on application, an Illustrated 
Prospectus of the ‘SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE;” or they 
will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher desirous of intro. 
ducing the Work into his School. 

“UNDOUBTEDLY AMONG THE BEST AND MOST USEFUL THAT HAVE 
YET BEEN ISSUED.”—The ATHENZUM. 





NEW POEM by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, 93. 


PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN PEOPLE of 


IMPORTANCE in their DAY. To wit:—Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel 
Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard 
de Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogué between Apollo 
and the Fates. Concluded by another between John Fust and his Friends, 
By Rosert Brownina. 


ISSUED WITH THE APPROVAL OF MR. ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


NOTICE.—The Pocket Volume of POEMS 
BY MRS. BROWNING, uniform with the Pocket 
Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works, is now ready, in 
half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price One Shilling. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Now ready, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth; or 1s, in paper cover. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND, &c. 


1 vol. 
A Further Volume will be issued Monthly until the Completion of the Edition. 





| 
| 





By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CARITA. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS, 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
For PERCIVAL. 
By BASIL. 
LOVE'the DBT. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
NO NEW THING. 


Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d; or 
fcap. 8vo, boards, "eon cover, 

each 2s, 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO,’S 
POPULAK LIBRARY of CHEAP 
EDITIONS of STANDARD 
WORKS. Handy Volumes, printed 

in clear, bold type, on good paper. 
*,* Detailed L sts of the Books pust-free 

on applica‘ion, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| 


Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a New Preface, crown 8v0, 23 6d. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 
other Essays. By MatTHEW ARNOLD. 


ConTENts :—St. Paul and Protestantism.—Paritanism and the Church of 
England,—Modern Dissent.—A Comment on Christmas. 





NEW WORK by Professor MILNES MARSHALL. 
Recently published, with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A JUNIOR COURSE of PRACTICAL 


ZOOLOGY. By A. Mityes Marsuatt, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor 
in the Victoria University, Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. HERBERT 
Hurst, trator an istant-Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, 











Now ready (64), New Series, No, 45. 
The 


CORNHILL MAGAZIN: 
For MAROH, — 

6 tage op 
AVEROCKS. By the Anthor of 
John Herring,” “M, % 
Chaps. 10-14.” manne 
THE NATIONAL SPoRTS OF Oawapa. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF BaTuurst 
— Baron. % 

HE HITE Lapy oF 

ZOLLERNS, Spee 
4 THE sroee, 

Ess. y H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of “King Solomon’s M’ r 
Chaps, 30 32. > 


THE 
Lid 





WORKS BY ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. 
POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett 
BrowninG 5 vols. 14th Edition 
with Portrait, crown 8vo, 30s, P 


AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait, 
Twentith Edition, crown 8yo 
73 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d, . 


A SELECTION from the POETRY 
of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and 
Vignette. 

First. Series, Thirteenth Edition, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 

8yo, 3s 6d. 
Second Series, Third Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s 6; gilt eiges, 8s 6d. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, crown 

vo, 3s 6d, 





WORKS byROBERT BROWNING. 

POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. Uniform Edition, 6 
vols. foap. 8vo, 5s each, 


SELECTION from _ the 
POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

First Series, Eighth Edition, Enlarged, 
cruwn 8yvo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 
*,* New and Cheaper ition, crown 


vO, 2 
Second Series, Third Edition, crown 
Svo, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 8s 64. 
*," New and Cheaper Euition, crown 
8v0, 3s 64. 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLEof IMPORTANCK in their 
DAY. To wit :—Bernard de Mande- 
ville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher 
Smart, George Bubb Dodington, 
Francis Furini, Gerard de Lairesse, 
and Charles Avison. Introduced 
K4 a Dialogue between Apollo and 
the Fates. Concluded by another 
between John Fust and his Friends. 
Feap. 8vo, 93. 

FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. Third 
Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 

JOCOSERIA. Second Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 

DRAMATIC IDYLS. 


First Series, Second Edition, feap. 


A 


Sesond dertes, feap. 8vo, 5°. 

LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of 
Croisic, feap. 8vo, 73. 

The AGAMEMNON Of ZASCHY- 
LUS. Transcribed by ROBERT 
BrowninG. Foap. 8vo, 5s. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he 
WORKED in DISTEMPE. With 
other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY 5 
including a Transcript from Euri- 
vides. Being the Last Adventure 
of Balaustion. Feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

FIFINE atthe FAIR. Fcap. 8v0, 


53. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 
SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of 





Manchester. 
_ “This book connot fail to be of great value to those who are studying zoology 
in their laboratory work; and to such we have great pleasure in strongly 
| recommending it.”—London Medical Record. 








SOCIETY. Fcap. 8vo, 5:3. 


| The RING and the BOOK. Second 
| Edition, 4 vols. feap. Svo, 5s each. 
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